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SHELTERED. 


BY SUSAN COOLIDGE. 








“Fear no more the heat of the sun, 
Nor the furious winter’s rages.’’ 


Si 


The panes are glazed with ice, 

All etched and freaked in fairy lines, 
With many a strange device ; 

The hard snow echoes underfoot 
To tread of hurrying feet, 

And every freezing breath is charged 


With particles of sleet. 


But thou, my darling, who till late 
Endured the winter’s sting, 

And faded yearly with the flowers, 
And shared their suffering, 

Out of the storm wind and the frost, 
Like birds which southward soar, 

From the chill world which hurt thee so 


Hast flown forevermore. 


In sheltered and eternal spring, 
Where never cold wind blew, 

Amid the all-contented saints, 
Thou sittest, contented too. 

The hard things are forgotten quite, 
The heavenly rest is fair, 

And we who shiver still on earth 


Are glad that thou art there. 


2 + & 





4AHE piercing blast blows from the pole, 
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Railroads and Excursions. 


Subscribers’ Column. 





THROUGH TRAIN SERVICE TO FLORIDA AND THE 
Souru.—The Pennsylvania Railroad Company, ever 
on the alert to provide whatever its patrons de- 
sire, has established for this season an unexcelled 
through train service to Florida and the South. 

First and foremost comes “The New York and 
Florida Special,” composed exclusively of Pullman 
vestibule, smoking, dining, observation, sleeping 
and drawing-room cars. No extra fare will be 
charged on this train over and above the usual 
Pullman berth charges. It will leave New York, 
Wednesday, Jan. 10, and every week day thereafter 
until April 19, 1894, at 12.10 Pp. M., Newark 12.35 P. M., 
Trenton 1.35 vp. M., Philadelphia 2.30 Pp. M., Wilming- 
ton 3.10 r.M., Baltimore 4.45 p.M., and Washington 
5.55 p.M., via Richmond and the Atlantic Coast 
Line and Plant System, arriving at Jacksonville 5.30 
Pp. M., and St, Augustine 7,00 Pp. M. the following day. 

There are two additional express trains via+the 
Atlantic Coast Line, the one leaving New York 
daily at 9.30 A.M., Newark 9.58 A. M., Trenton 11,08 
A.™., Philadelphia 12.10 p.M., Wilmington 12.50 
Pr. M., Baltimore 2.24 Pp. M., Washington 3.46 PV. M., ar- 
riving Charleston 6.50 A.M., Savannah 8.23 A. M., 
Jacksonville 1.35 p.M., St. Augustine 3.40 P. M., and 
Tampa at 10.35 P. M., with buffet sleeping cars from 
New York to Charleston, Jacksonville, St. Augus- 
tine and Tampa; the other leaving New York daily 
at 8.30 p.M., Newark 8.59 Pp. M., Trenton 10.15 P. M., 
Philadelphia 11.33 Pp. M., Wilmington 12.19 A. M., ar- 
riving Charleston 11.00 ep. M., Thomasville 1.07 P.M., 
Jacksonville 8.40 A. M., St. Augustine 10.50 A. M., and 
Port Tampa 7.15 P. M., connecting at that point Mon- 
days, Thursdays and Saturdays with Plant Steam- 
ship Line for Key West and Havana, with buffet 
sleeping cars from New York to Richmond, Thomas- 
ville, Jacksonville and Port Tampa. Koth of these 
trains make direct connection, via Jacksonville, St. 
Augustine & Indian River Railway, to St. Augus- 
tine, Palatka, Ormond and Rockledge (Indian River). 

Two trains leave New York daily via Washington, 
Ricbmond & Danville and Florida Central & Penin- 
sular Railroads, the one leaving New York at 4.30 
Pp. M., Newark 4.55 Pp. M., Philadelphia 6.55 p.M., Wil- 
mington 7.41 P. M., Baltimore 9.20 Pp. M., Washington 
10.43 P. M., arriving Columbia 12.05 P.M., Savannah 
4.00 p.M., Jacksonville 9.00 p.M., and Tampa 7.30 
A.M., With sleeping car from New York to Jackson- 
ville and Tampa; the other leaving New York at 
12.15 night, Philadelphia 3.56 A.M. (or 7.20 A.M., 
changing at Washington), Baltimore 9.42 A.M. 
(changing at Washington), Washington 11.01 A. M., 
arriving Savannah 4.30 A. M., Jacksonville 9.20 A, M., 
and Tampa 5.00 Pp. M., with sleeping car from New 
York to Jacksonville. 

Passengers from New England can make close 
connections with these trains at Philadelphia and 
Washington by using through trains, with parlor 
and sleeping cars, leaving Boston, via Shore Line, 
at 9.00 A.M. week days and 7.30 P.M. daily, arriving 
Philadelphia 6.05 P.M. and 6.40 A. M., and Washing- 
ton 9.45 P. M. and 10.42 A. M., respectively. 


RAYMOND’S 
VACATION 
EXCURSIONS 


ALL TRAVELING EXPENSES INCLUDED. 





Parties will leave Boston January 30, Feb- 
ruary 20 and March 13 for Three Grand Tours 
of 75 Days through the Southern States, 


MEXICO 1 
CALIFORNIA. 


Visits are to be made to Cincinnati, New Orleans, Gal- 
veston and San Antonio. 

Ample time will be given to all the eating cities and 
other places of historic and picturesque interest in 
Mexico, including Eight Days in the City of 
Mexico, a Four Days’ Trip over the Vera Cruz 
Railway, and Two Days in Guadalajara. 

In California, San Diego, Los Angeles, Pasadena, Santa 
Bar vara, San Francisco, Monterey, etc., will be visited. 

The return tickets may be used from California on 
Any Regular Train until June 30, or with any one 
of Ten Parties under Special Escort, with a 
Choice of Three Different Routes. 

Three Tours of Forty Days to Mexico, omit- 
ting California: January 30, February 20, and March 13. 

California Excursions: January 30, February 14, 
20 and 22, and March 8 and 13. 

Excursions to Washington: February 9, March 
13, and March 30; to Lookout Mountain, January 9, 
and March 13; te Richmond and Old Point Com- 
fort, Feb. $; to Gettysburg, March 30. 

Colorado Tours: Parties leave New York monthly 
for The Colorado at Glenwood Springs. 

Special Train Through Europe, the party to 
leave New York by the North German Lloyd Line for 
Gibraltar February 17. 

_ The Sandwich Islands: A party will sail from 
San Francisco March 17 for a Seven-Weeks’ Tour. 


_t~ Send for descriptive book, mentioning the par- 
ticular tour desired. 
RAYMOND & WHITCOMB, 


296 Washington Street (opp. School Street), Boston. 





Notices in thts column, not exceeding five lines (e.ght words 
to the line), cost subscribers fifty cents each insertion. Ad- 
ditional lines ten cents each per wnsertion. Post office ad- 
dresses of ministers twenty-five cents each. 


Rev. H. L. Kelsey, late of Suffield, Ct., after a 
year’s rusticating among Granite Hills, may be ad- 
dressed at the Comazonss onal Library for temporary or 

t pulp 8. 


per 


The White City under the Calcium Light. Excels 
in number and interest of slides of interiors, mmclndag 
many works of art, Al) the most important architectura 
features of the dreain ay. 150 fine slides. Terms low. 
Rey. F. A. Holden, West Peabody, Mass. 

Lecturer.—Rev. Wm. R. Warner, Pawtucket, R. I. 
Subjects: ‘“‘ Jesus Here Already,” “ The Resurrection” 
and “The Future Life.” (Scriptural View.) 





A Sermon by Rey. Walter Barton, entitled The Duty 
of Pleasing, has been published in attractive pamphlet 
form and can be purchased in orame copies or by the 
quantity at the Congregational Bookstore, Boston. 








Educational. 


CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
Oldest and best known in U. 8. 
Established, 1855. 

38 EAST 4TH STREET, N. Y. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES, 
4 Ashburton Pl., Boston, Mass.; New York, N.Y.; 
Chicago, Lll.; and Los Angeles, Cal. 1W-paged 
Agency Manual free. EVERETT O. Fisk & Co. 


BANGOR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


Course of stud yn ee thorough, Biblical and 
ractical. Special instruction in New Testament 
reck and advanced Semitic studies. Also an 

Elective English Course. Term opens Sept. 21. 

Address Prof. F. B. DENIO, Bangor, Me. 


ADIRONDACK SCHOOL FOR BOTH 
Sexes has special offer to student; free tuition; not 
run for profit. Must send stamp; name Cong. Oppor- 
tunity surprises you. No one need lack education. 

No. Granville, N. Y. 


PROFESSIONAL TRAINING. 
State Normal School, Bridgewater, Mass. 
For High School and College graduates. Entrance 
examination Feb. 7. For circulars address 

ALBERT G. BOYDEN, Principal. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, FRAMING- 
ham. Next examination for admission on Wednes- 
day, Jan. 31, 1894. For circulars address 

Miss ELLEN HYDE, Principal. 


WHEATON SEMINARY FOR YOUNG 
Ladies. Winte: term of the 59th year begins Jan. 
4, 1894. Best of home influences. Excellent sanitary 
arrangements, Fine Library, Laboratory, Observa- 
tory and Cabinets. Send for illustrated Prospectus 
to Miss A. E. STANTON, Principal, Norton, Mass. 


GOOD NEWS 


Visit the Mid-Winter Fair 
at San Francisco 


You have long contemplated a California trip, and 
this winter offers you an excellent chance. The 
holding of a Mid-Winter Fair at San Francisco will 
be an incentive for many to visit California. 

Now, the “‘ Good News” we suggest at heading is 
this: The Chicago, Rock Island, and Pacific Ry. 
has put on a daily Tourist Car from Chicago to San 
Francisco, via Ft. Worth, El Paso, and Los Angeles. 
It is a lovely winter route. 

The Weekly Phillips Rock Island Excursions, 
leaving Boston every Tuesday, are personally con- 
ducted from ocean to ocean, and are popular. This 
car arrives and leaves Chicago every Thursday. 
There is also a car leaving Chicago every Tuesday, 
and its route is via Pueblo, the Scenic Route, and 
Ogden, to San Francisco, same as Boston car. 

Rates low. Write to any Great Rock Island Route 
representative for full particulars, or address 

JOHN SEBASTIAN, G.P.A., Chicago. 


* CALIFORNIA ana 
*e Midwinter Fair. 


Personally Conducted 


EXCURSIONS. 


Write for Particulars. 


JUDSON & CO., 227 Washington St. Boston 


DR. STRONGS SANITARIOM, 


Saratoga Springs, New York. 


A pupular resort for health. change, rest or recreation 
allthe year. Elevator, electric bells, steam, open fire- 
places, sun-parlor and promenade on the roof Suites 
of rooms with oaths. Dry tonic air, Saratoga waters 
and winter sports. Massage, Eiectricity, all baths 
and all remedial agents. New Turkish and Russian 
baths. Send for illustrated circular, 
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A Few of the Many Attractive Features: 


Pror. Marcus Dons, Illuminating papers, 
treating one by one the Obscure Sayings 
of Jesus Christ. 


REv. JAMES STALKER, D.D. Four Articles 
on the Art of Hearing. 


( H. H. Boyesen, Octave Thanet, 
Bliss Peiry C. M. Sheldon 

S as t ’ " 

cats sa Mrs. Harriet Prescott Spofford, 
| Mrs. Rebecca Harding Davis, 

and others. 


Pror. WILLISTON WALKER. THE His- 
ToRIC SympBouis: The Apostles Creed, 
The Nicene Creed, The Augsburg Con- 
fession, The Heidelberg Catechism and 
Canons of the Synod of Dort, The West- 
minster Confession, Commission Creed of 
1883. 


A series of special service to young people in 
informing them respecting the great creeds of 
Christendom and of Congregationalism. 


THE MAKING OF THE BIBLE. Rev. A. E. 
Dunning, D.D. A series of articles de- 
scribing the origin and growth of the 
books of the Bible. 

This series, too, will be of value to young people. 


Mrs. MARGARET E. Sanoster, ( Specialand 


Mrs. Kate Upson CLARK, pets 
Rev. A. H. Quint, D. D., tors. 


Arps TO My CiriIsTIAN LIFE. Semi-auto- 
biographical articles by Rev. Wm. Taylor, 
D. D., Bishop F. D. Huntington, Bishop 
J. H. Vincent, Rev. F. E, Clark, D.D, 
Rev. W. G. Puddefoot and others. 


SUNDAY OCCUPATIONS FOR CHILDREN. 
Suggestive to mothers and teachers. 


A SERIES OF PRACTICAL HEALTH PAPERS. 
By a Boston Physician. 


Domestic Sc1eNcE. Short, helpful articles. 
by Miss Anna Barrows. 


Pror. RicuArp T. ELy, f 
REV. Puivie 8S. Moxom, D.D., 
PRES. FRANKLIN CARTER, 
Pres. W. S. SLocum, J 
Mrs. ELIZABETH STUART 
PHELPS WARD, 

Miss ANNA L. DAWEs, 
Miss VipA D. SCUDDER, 


Contributions 
on themes 
which each 
is peculiarly 
qualified to 
treat. 





\ 


The Contribution ( Pror, N, $, SHALER 
of Nature, Books, A 
Ast and- Westie to HAMILTON MABIE, 
Christian Expe- | PRor. J.C. VAN Dyke, 


rience. ( and others. 


VARIOUS REGULAR FEATURES, particularly 
Temperance News and Comment, Glean- 
ings from Our Mail Bag, Education, 
What Men Say, etc., will be enlarged and 
strengthened. 


PORTRAITS OF PROMINENT MEN AND 
WomeEN, together with biographical 
sketches. This popular feature was in- 
troduced with our change of form, and 
has met with marked approval. It will 
be given increased prominence during 
1894. 


ILLUSTRATIONS, including pictures of church 
edifices, will be frequently introduced. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 
1 Somerset St., Boston. 
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19 SUCCESSFUL YEARS 
International 


Monday 


Sunday 7 


Club 


Lessons in 


Sermons 


Perspective 


1804 


Price $1.25 
NINETEENTH SERIES 


Congregational Sunday School & Publishing | Society 
BOSTON AND CHICAGO. 


Music for Choirs. 


‘* EMERSON’S EASY 


ANTHEMS.” 


Price oP. postpaid. 7.20 a 
dozen not prepaid. 


*EMERSON’S 


CHOICE ANTHEMS.” 


Price #1.00 postpaid. = a 
dozen not prepaid 


‘* EMERSON’S 
ANTHEMS OF PRAISE.” 


Price $1.00 postpaid. #9.00 a 
dozen not prepaid. 


“Gabriel’s Anthems.” 


Price $1.00 postpaid. pone a 
dozen not prepaid 


salen “VOICE IN PRAISE.” 


Price 1.50 postpaid. | 
OLIVER 66 LAUS DEO. 99 


Price #1.00 postpaid. _ 00 a 
dozen not prepaid. 


WURILT « Tehovah’s Praise,” 


Price $1.00 postpaid. $9.00 a 
CO. 











NEW 
MUSIC 
BOOKS 


dozen not prepaid. 


“THE SANTORAL.” 


Price ®1.00 postpaid. poe a 
dozen not prepaid. 


“VOX LAUDIS.” 


Price #1.00 postpaid. #9.00 a 
dozen not prepaid. 





Agents for Decker Bros., Fischer, and Jacobs Pianos 
Wilcox & White Automatic Organs. Pianos exchanged 
or sold on instalments. 

For Musical sarees, Strings, ete., send to John 
«. Haynes & Co, ton. 


Oliver Ditson Company, 


453-463 Washington St., Boston, 


Gospel Hymns No. 6 
By SANKEY, McGRANAHAN and STEBBINS. 


OSPEL HYMNS No. 6 is conceded to be equal 
in siren respect to any of the numbers which 
have preceded it in the series of Gospel Hymns, 
which have pprene se 80 ee in the wonderful 
meetings held by M . L. Moopy, Rev. B. Fay 
MILLS, Major Warrrix, Por MUNHALL and others. 


30 cents; if by mail, 35 cents per Copy. 
THE GREAT POPULARITY of GosrEL Hymns 
No. 5 having made the combination of 5and 6a 
necessity, the two books are now issued as one, with- 


out any duplicates, and with an index for the whole, 
under the title 


GOSPEL HYMNS 5 & 6 COMBINED, 
60 cents; if by mail, 70 cents per Copy. 
Excelsior Edition, 


45 cents; if by mail, 50 cents per Copy. 
Specify “ Large Type” or “Excelsior” in ordering. 




















Editions of Words Only are also issued. 
A full list of the different styles and editions of 
the GOsPEL Hymns Series sent on request. 


The John Church Co. | The Biglow & Main Co. 


ENS of thousands of visitors 

to the World’s Fair felt a 
sense of regret at their ignorance 
of recent advances in many very 
common branches of science and 
the mechanic arts. The need 
of keeping abreast of current 
achievement and discussion is 
met by the brief articles from 
authoritative pens, free from 
technicalities, to be found in THE 
POPULAR SCIENCE MONTHLY. 


Sold everywhere, so cents a copy. 
Subscription price, $5.00 a year. 
I). APPLETON & Co., New York, 





THE CATHOLICS 


AND 


THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


What Do They Demand? 


THE INDEPENDENT will publish Janu- 
ary 11th, 1894, letters from five Catholic 
Archbishops and twenty-five Bishops 
on the policy of their Church in refer- 
ence to our Public School System, with 
a history of the conflict and articles on 
other phases of the great question. 











Send Ten Cents for a Copy. 
Subscription—Six months, $1.50; One 
year, $3.00; Ministers, $1.00 for 
six months, $2.00 for one year. 


Address 
THE INDEPENDENT, 


130 Fulton Street, New York City. 





USIC Books 


OUTING SONGS contains a splendid collec- 
tion of selected and original Camp Songs,Road Songs, 
Boating Songs, and songs for every phase of out- 
door life. Wheelmen especially will be delighted 
withit. Pocket size. Price 50 Cents. 
BROEKHOWEN’S HARMONY A 
celebrated system of Harmony based on the Richter 
principle, so familiar to all musicians. Price, $1.00. 
RENE’S DAUGHTER by 

Julian Edwards, Anew and beautiful one act lyric 
drama, recently produced in New York with flatter- 
ing success. Price, $1.00 
DAY SCHOOL MUSIC The Cincinnati 
Music Readers make the best series ot Graded Read- 
ers for Public Schools in this country. Revised and 
enlarged to five parts. Descriptive pamphlet free. 
Prices, Part 1, 20cts., Part 2, 20 cts., Part 8, 20 cts., 
Part 4. 30 cts., Part 5, 35 cts. 
TH E JOLLY a. A new and pleasing 
aan for Juveniles, by C. H. Gabriel. Full of good 
music and bright dialogue. Price, 80 Cents. 
FAMOUS VIOLINISTS 'A little pamphlet 
containing short sketches of the famous violinists of 
the world. Pricr, 25 Cents. 
SINGING CLASS BOOKS The best of 
all. Send for specimen pages. 

# Send ro cts for sample of The Musfeal Visitor, containing 
music for Choirs, and general musical new: 

THE JOHN CHURCH co., 

CINCINNATI — NEW YORK — CHICAGO, 



























Junior Christian Endeavor Songs. 

By IRA D. SANKEY, J. WILLIS BAER and WM. SHAW 
825 per 100. 5c. per Copy extra by Post. 
The United Society of Christian Endeavor, Boston. 
The Biglow & Main Co., New York & Chicago. 


20th Edition, postpaid for 25c. (or stamps). 


THE HUMAN HAIR, 
Why it Falls Off, Turns Gra ae, the Remedy. 
By Prof. HARLEY PAR *. R. 
. Lone & Co., 1013 Arch st ’Philada., Soa. 











Cincinnati, O. New York. 


bi Every one should read this little book. ”_. Athenzum. 





: The Oid Reliable Standard Pen, No. 048, 


STERBROOK'S FALCON 


26 John St., N. Y. 






. E Errenencorees 
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Handbook Series. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST HANDBOOK SERIES, 
issued quarterly—No. 1, The Handbook for 1894; 
Nos. 2, 3, 4, titles to be announced, will be published 
1 April, 1 July and 1 Oct. 


Yearly subscription, 15 cents. Single copies, 4 cents. 
(~ 100 Copies, $1.25, postpaid. _4) 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST HANDBOOK. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST was the first to 
issue Prayer-Meeting Topics for the general use of 
the churches, and the first to prepare an annual 
Handbook, including the topics and other valuable 
matter. From year to year new and original fea- 
tures have been added to the Handbook, and its 
value .is this year much enhanced by the proposed 
publication of three other quarterly parts, to sup- 
plement the contents of the first number. Our suc- 
cessful efforts to meet a want which we were the 
first to recognize have been more widely and gener- 
roy appreciated by the churches than we had reason 
to hope. They will without doubt continue the use 
of a publication which has behind it the editorial 
management in which they have already expressed 
their confidence, which devised the plan, and which 
is enlarging and perfecting it from year to year. 


Facts and Dates about the HANDBOOK. 


Our first HANDBOOK was published 1888 (44 pages), 
but for some time previous prayer topics treated 
each week in the paper were issued upon slips, 
also a brief statement of the Seven Societies. 

Daily Bible Readings introduced into the Hand- 
book of 1889. 

Creed and Confession introduced into Handbook 
of 1890. 

Congregational Usages, Handbooks 1891, 1892 
and 1893. 

History and Principles of Congregationalism, 
1893, 

Suggestive Subdivisions of Prayer-Meeting Topics, 
additional religious statistics and Congregational 
Jacts, Handbook of 1894 (€8 pages). 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST HANDBOOK for 1894 
(68 pp.). The 7th annual issue of this little Manual 


contains — 


Daily Bible Readings. 
Church Prayer-Meeting Topics. 
Week of Prayer Topics. 
Sunday-School Lessons. 

P. S.C. E. Topics. 
Congregational Statistics. 
Our Churches Abroad. 
General Religious Statistics. 
S. S.and S.C. BE. Statistics. 
Our Seven Benevolent Societies. 
¥. M. C. A. Statistics. 
Cong. Colleges. Seminaries. 
Calendar for 
Missionary Statistics. 
Creed and Confession of 1883, 
Dates of Congregationalism. 
Organizirg a Church. 
Church By-Laws. 
Councils—Organization & Rules. 
Interesting Congregational Facts. 


ta 100 Copies, $1.25, postpaid. _4°) 
Single copies, 4 cts.; 50 copies, 75 cts.; 25, 50 cts. 





Order early and send cash with order. 
THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 
1 Somerset St., Boston. 





Why not preserve your papers? 





A 
Convenient 
Binder For the CONGREGATIONALIST, 











Two sizes. ! Size A bolding 13 numbers. 
* 1 Size B holding 26 numbers. 


Price, carriage prepaid, either size, 75 cents. 


W. L. Greene & Co.. 1 Somerset St., Boston 





160 OTHER STYLES- 
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A FIFTY-TWO WEEK FEAST! 


2,000,000 Words for Comes Once Every Week, and Largest, Brightest, 
$2. Pictures When the Extras are Is- and Best of 
Thrown In. sued it Comes Twice! Juveniles. 


HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE. 


SERIAL STORIES. 


Cadet Days, A Story About Corporal Pops, by Capt. Chas. King, U.S.A. 
A New “‘ Partner ’’ Series, Tales of the West and Northwest, by Kirk Munroe. 
One Little Creole Girl, Queer Life in New Orleans, by Ruth McEnery Stuart. 
g Across the Range, Running Over with Adventures, by James Otis. 
Captured by the Navajoes, A Tale of War and Peace, by Capt. C. A. Curtis. 













SHORT STORIES. 


Yonkitt’s Stratagem 
aN TRUE TALES OF DARING. EVENING ENTERTAINMENTS. iio waite 4, bY Roger Starbuck. 
\4 Captured by Arabs. A Portrait Reception. ences: = ee Oe 
kf} §©Kidnapped Sailors. Our Country. © An Angel with Lots 0’ Nerve, 
ff A Duel with Harpoons. An Evening with V. td Scents tat ne Gibson. 
HA. Held Captive by Savages. Farm Legends. nate te 
= ? “ . by Henry Clement Holmes. 
OX A Desperate Fight. Hints for Young Entertainers. Number 100, by William Drysdale, 
lf GO WITH THE FEAST. 
\ 
oe Christmas and other Extras, which contain Complete Stories, illustrated, and are free to all subscribers; special Holiday Numbers; 
“| Pug traits of Longfellow and Irving, superbly engraved and printed on paper suitable for framing; Worth While Prizes for Needlework, 
@. Pen Drawing, Handicraft, etc., valued at from 50 cents to $100 fom 9 in cash; and the Round Table, to which belong more than a 
Es X C/ quarter of a million ‘‘ Knights” and “‘ Ladies.” Harpgr’s Younc Prope is $2 a year, 5 cents per copy. Prospectus and 
CA Prize offers free. Address: HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, New York. 
: AX Se a, =< 
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To take Subscriptions for HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE. Now is just the time to begin. We will pay you $3.75 for five, 
$7.50 for ten, $75 for one hundred NEW subscriptions at $2 each. Complete outfit, with full instructions, for ten cents in 
stamps. Do not fail to write at once. We also want to hear from any who are intending to hold a Fair, or who have any 
project on hand involving the raising of money for libraries, asylums, educating pupils at schools, ete. We have a sugges- 








tion for you. HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, New York. 
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Pilgrim RECO RD Boo KS 1 804 
These records for Sunday School and Church officials have stood the test of practical use and are pronounced the simplest and best. 
For Sunday School. 
Class Record Book. Membership Roll. Library Record. Pilgrim Wallet. (For class collections.) 
Class Record Card. Sunday School Record. Library Card. Home Dept. Sheet, etc, 
For Church. 
Church Register and Record. (4 Sizes.) Letters of Dismission. (Blanks.) Envelopes for Weekly Offering. $ 


3 Distinct Courses PILGRIM Bible Studies 


Course I. THE INTERNATIONAL LESSONS, for 1894. 6 Grades. 
Course Il, STUDY OF THE LIFE OF CHRIST, in 52 lessons. 4 Grades. 
Course Ill. STUDY OF THE HISTORY OF ISRAEL, 2 years’ course. 4 Grades. 





Congregational Sunday School and Publishing Society—Boston and Chicago 
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In connection with our wholesale 
alk b we are tomed Twenty-five dollars cash will place one of our Upright Pianos in your home 
it tosell CARPETS foruss within, say 300 miles of Boston, balance $10 a month. 
we : in CHUROHES at man- You are not to assume any risk of damage in transit and the piano is to be 
{ , Ty Van ‘b pense my inh ate Aaa entirely satisfactory to you or ny need not keep it. Will explain everything 
A eld bed | =~ fully if you write us. Slightly used pianos at reduced prices, 
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658 Washington St, soy825'Se., Boston. 183 TReMonT STREET. Boston, Mass. 
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A $4.00 Bible 


Premium 


“The Congregationalist” Teach- 
We offer } ey’ Bible fone - any old out 
riber who sends his own renewa 
it FREE and one new subscriber with - $6 
The Congregationalist for one 
or we 2 year (to po old or new subscriber) 
offer | and acopy of the Bible for - - 


Our Bible is of moderate size, with large, clear 
type, the best ‘ Helps.” full leather binding. 
believe it to be THE IDEAL TEACHER’S BIBLE 


Wallace’s Prince of India (2 vols., $2.50) 
Also { free for renewal and new name with $6. 

a me gwe you a word of praise for your premium 
Bibles It ‘sa beauty, the best 1 have seen; as a help to stu- 
dents it is beyond comparison. Just what [ have wanted for 
along time.” —A Wisconsin Pastor. 

“7 received your Bible in good condition and am very 
pleased with it. I compared tt with other Bibles which were 
marked a great deal higher and find it superior both m 
binding and contents, as far as print and helps are con- 
cerned, and I consider the book worth a great deal more than 
you ask for @.”” 


CHURCH CLUBS in every Congregational 
church inthe United States. Write for particulars. 
Club of FIVE, one name at least being new, $10.00. 
On trial, 6 months, $1.00; 3 months, 25 cents. 


% THE CONGREGATIONALIST SERVICES. % 
Price, 1 cent each; 100 copies, 60 cents, postpaid. 
Nos. 5-8, EVENTIDE SERVICES: 5, The Forgive- 
ness of Sins; 6, Trust in God; 7, The Days of Thy 
Youth ; 8, The House of Our God; (Nos.5 and 6 are 
now ready, No.7 will be issued Jan. 23 and No. 8 
Feb. 5.) 9, Passiontide; 10, Easter; Nos, 11-13, 
EVENTIDE SERVICES: 1, The Homeland; 12, 
Humility ; 13, God in Nature ; 14, The Way of Peace 
(Memorial) ; 15, Children’s Sunday; 16, National. 

We earnestly request pastors and others in ordering these 
services to observe THREE rities. 

FIRST, order early ; there may be delay in the mail. 

SECOND, write order and address distinctly, with nothing 
else upon the same sheet. 

THIRD, send money with order. We can open no accounts 
for these services, although in cases of emergency we will fill 
orders by telegraph and hold charges on memorandum. 








“ The service No. 4 (New Year’s was heartily ebony oe 


Having used some of the other Vesper Services not hesi- 
cate to say that you have ‘hit nearer the mark.’”—Eastport, 
Me. 


“ The interest is very good, every one seems to be enthusi- 
astic. The services are just what we need.”’—Bridgton, Me. 


% THE CONGREGATIONALIST HANDBOOK. & 
Price, 4 cents each; 100 copies, $1.25, postpaid. 
ith annual issue now ready, enlarged to 68 pages. 


It is very gratifying to announce that the 1894 
Handbook is meeting with unusual approval on 
the part of pastors and churches. The orders for it 
are unexpectedly large, exceeding even those of last 
year, and never before have we received so many 
unsolicited testimonials to the value of the little 
manual, and especially to the excellence of the 
prayer meeting topics and their adaptability to 
the needs of pastors and people. We call attention 
to the annual subscription to the series of four issues 
Sor the year 1894 and recommend that pastors send 
us their names for this purpose with 15 cents in 
stamps. 

“ The Handbook grows better and better every year. I 
Jind myself constantly turning to it.’’— Minnesota. 

“ The Handbook seems to me a distinct advance over other 
years. The prayer meeting topics are a strong feature. 
The suggestions are just what was needed to put another 
man’s topic in your possession. The topics themselves are 
full of promise.”—Portsmouth, N. H. 

“ We have used it in our family for five years, and cannot 
express the help it has been to us in our study and reading.” 
— Pennsylvania. 

‘* More helpful than ever this year.”"—Newport, R. I. 


OUR HOPE MISSIONARY FUND. *® 
(See page 67.) 


Iowa. 
_ Dear Congregationalist : The end of another year 
is here and I wonder if it is the end of my reading 
the Congregationalist. To — even a small 
family and keep up a horse and buggy on four hun- 
dred dollars requires very close economy. I have 
been a reader of the Congregationalist for over 
fifty years and in the ministry for forty-four years, 
and to estimate the help it has rendered to me in my 
work would be an impossibility, it has been to me 
part of my daily food. How thankful we will be if 
you can afford to keep us on your free list another 
year. 
: ILLINOIS, Dec. 18. 

Editor Congregationalist : I must ask you to dis- 
continue my pus as soon as my subscription ex- 
pires, which is Jan. 1, 1894. I part with it with 
reluctance, as I have greatly enjoyed its visits. I 
am serving a home missionary church and my 
people are poor and the times are hard, so I must 
cut expenses wherever I can. 


Boston Thursday 11 January 1894 


HE march of time is made sadly im- 
pressive by the passing away of hon- 
ored and valued lives and by the sol- 
emn question which appeals especially to 
younger men, Who are to take the places of 
those honored servants of God on whom 
the churches have relied for support and 
strength? The first week of the year wit- 
nessed the deaths of Deacon William S. 
Houghton of the Central Church, Mr, Wil- 
liam G. Means of the Mt. Vernon Church, 
Boston, and Mr. E. W. Converse of the Eliot 
Church, Newton. They have given gener- 
dusly and unostentatiously, not only to their 
own churches but to many worthy causes. 
The Western college president, disheartened 
in his quest for money, has often had his 
own self-sacrifice recognized by them and 
has left them, not only with needed help, 
but with the consciousness of friendly inter- 
est that made the gift doubly valuable. 
These saintly, generous, Christian gentlemen 
need no eulogy. Their diligence in busi- 
ness, their wise distribution of their wealth, 
their fragrant memories in the circles they 
have left behind, are a constant invitation to 
young men of noble ambition to follow in 
their footsteps here and on to the rest and 
blessedness into which they have entered. 


One of the regular features of the General 
Association of Massachusetts is the report 
of the committee on the work of the 
churches prepared from material collected 
through a circular letter sent to all the 
churches. This committee, of which Rev. 
I. W. Sneath is chairman, has made an ad- 
mirable start this year by issuing an excep- 
tionally suggestive list of questions. They 
center about this theme, The Relation of 
the Church to Its Instrumentalities. Spe- 
cific inquiries are made in reference to the 
organizations inside the church, one being, 
“To what extent do they hold themselves 
amenable to the approval of the church in 
their activities and expenditures?” and an- 
other being, ‘‘ In what ways do they help 
or hinder loyalty to the church?’ Con- 
cerning oytside organizations like the Y. M. 
C. A. and W. C. T. U., it is asked, ‘* How 
far are they doing the work which the 
church itself ought todo?” and, ‘* To what 
extent do they stand in the way of the 
church for membership and service?” If 
pastors and church clerks will only reply 
frankly and fully to these queries much val- 
uable material will be forthcoming, and we 
shall be better able to pronounce upon the 
usefulness of organizations, both within and 
without the church, 


Two weeks ago we printed a statement by 
Dr. Cyrus Hamlin explaining the aims of 
the Huntchagist revolutionary party among 
the Armenians, and warning home and for- 
eign missionaries against countenancing 
Huntchagists. Last week the City Mission- 
ary Society of Worcester called a meeting of 
the Protestant Armenian church of that city, 
whose minister is said to have been con- 
nected with this revolutionary party. The 
meeting was addressed by Rev. Dr. Judson 
Smith of the American Board, Rev. Joshua 
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Coit of the Massachusetts H. M.S., Mr. P. W. 
Moen and some of the pastors of Worcester. 
All were agreed in urging the Armenians to 
unite with the one object of building upa 
Christian church. None of our missionary 
societies will give aid to any church whose 
members are in any way connected with this 
revolutionary movement. Its plans are cruel 
and inhuman. If carried out they would 
not promote liberty for Armenians, but only 
suffering and disaster, while the result of 
any connection between American churches 
or missionaries and the Huntchagists would 
work ruin to our missions in Turkey. We 
are glad to see that the Armenian missionary 
employed by the Congregational churches of 
Lowell disavows all sympathy with the so- 
ciety. 


The article by Mr. Ross on The Jews in 
the United States gives added interest to 
the careful census of the Jews of Palestine, 
published by the German Palestine Society 
and showing that the number of Jews now 
in the Holy Land is 43,783, not far from the 
number in that country immediately after 
the restoration from the Babylonish cap- 
tivity. The number of Jewsin Jerusalem 
has nearly doubled during the last ten years, 
increasing from 13,920 to 25,322, about 
three-fifths of the entire population of the 
city. Many colonies have appeared in re- 
cent years in different parts of the country. 
Nine of these colonies in the neighborhood 
of Jaffa include 1,016 Jews, who cultivate 
11,932 acres, producing chiefly wine, fruit 
and grain. This colonizing movement is 
taking on large proportions, is backed and 
directed by men of great wealth and influ- 
ence, and so far the colonists have pros- 
pered. The land held by or for them 
amounts to 80,755 acres. A large part of 
it is along the line of the proposed railroad 
from Haifa to Damascus. Of the entire 
number of Jews in the world, 7,403,000, 
according to a German estimate, 6,800,000 
are in Europe, mostly in Russia, Austria- 
Hungary, Roumania and Germany. The 
Jew, with truly Jewish pertinacity, clings 
to the nations of Central and Eastern 
Europe, where he is most persecuted. 


A recent decision of the Supreme Court 
of New York that the Ives pool law is 
unconstitutional will give much satisfaction 
to lovers of honesty and good order. The 
court declares that pools are in effect lot- 
teries, which the constitution of the State 
prohibits. A similar decision has been ren- 
dered by the Supreme Court of New Jersey, 
which declares that betting on horse races 
‘thas the essential of a lottery, having a 
direct tendency to produce these pernicious 
mischiefs in the community, which the act 
for the suppression of lotteries was intended 
to prevent.’’ This wholesome disposition 
to put a stop to a business which has ruined 
a multitude of young men is one of the signs 
of promise of better times in business as 
well as of a higher tone of public morals. 


Mr. Hugh O. Pentecost, once a Congre- 
gational minister, who renounced all faith 
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in Christianity and became the editor of 
an anarchistic periodical, having lost an 
appointment to a lucrative position as 
assistant attorney in the city government 
of New York because of his ranting against 
government, takes the occasion to explain 
how he has become a believer in republican 
institutions. He says that during the fif- 
teen years of his ministerial life he was 
very unsophisticated, ‘‘knew little of the 
realities of the workaday world, little busi- 
ness or politics,’ ‘‘but loved the study of 
the Bible and became infatuated with the 
personality of Jesus Christ.”” It was Black- 
stone, he says, who restored him to com- 
mon sense: 

He effectually dragged me from the clouds. 
I now know that we live in a world in which 
the government and the social system which 
prevail are the best that human beings in 
their highest wisdom have been able to con- 
struct; that law is necessary and must be 
obeyed if society is to exist at all; that pun- 
ishment must be inflicted on those who in- 
fringe the personal or property rights of 
others. 
A man who was fifteen years a student of 
the Bible and had then to turn to Black- 
stone to discover the necessity of law and 
of the punishment of evildoers is to be con- 
gratulated on having learned something, 
though late. But he does not yet know 
enough to gain the confidence of his fellow- 
men in interpreting law. It will be to Mr. 
Pentecost’s great advantage to turn again 
to the study of the Bible. 


THE HAWAIIAN QUESTION AGAIN, 

We gladly give space, on another page, for 
the opinions of one who differs from us 
on the Hawaiian question. That article 
fairly represents, we think, the position of 
honorable men who uphold the adminis- 
tration in this matter. We are not dis- 
posed to controvert the statements of that 
article at length. Indeed, in some par- 
ticulars we agree with it. The question of 
the President’s right to appoint, without 
confirmation by the Senate, a commissioner 
to another government with the authority 
of a minister, we are willing to leave to be 
answered by legal minds. We have not at- 
tributed bad motives either to President 
Cleveland or to Mr. Blount. We are not 
aware that any religious newspaper has 
characterized the President’s course as ‘‘a 
policy of infamy,’’ unless the elaim of the 
New York Sun to be the religious newspaper 
of that city be acknowledged. 

It is not easy to see how the offer of a 
furnished house, rent free, could be a bribe 
to an agent.whose entire expenses were paid 
by our government. It may be too soon, as 
yet, to say whether or not the present gov- 
ernment of Hawaii, which beyond question 
the President has sought to overthrow, is or 
is not a republic, but it is at least as much 
of a republic as was the government of the 
Massachusetts Colony in those early days to 
which we have lately been looking back 
with much pride. 

But, aside from these points, the two facts 
which Mr. Kilbon frankly concedes cover, 
in the main, the ground for which we have 
contended. He says that Mr. Blount 
‘*seems to. have made the mistake of not 
including in his report a considerable mass 
of testimony which might have been secured 
on the other side,’ and President Cleve- 
land’s ‘*attempt appears to have been some- 
what quixotic.” A quixotic attempt, based 
on one sided testimony, secretly to over- 
throw a foreign government is the sub- 
stance of the indictment which those who 
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oppose the action of the present administra- 
tion of our government in Hawaiian affairs 
bring against it. We question less its 
motives than its wisdom. To whatever 
there is of ‘the highest righteousness ”’ in 
this action the President is entitled—though 
it is certainly unfortunate for him, as Mr. 
Kilbon points out, that the sympathies of 
Christian civilization are entirely on the 
side of the government for whose destruc- 
tion he made his quixotic attempt. 

Turning aside now from Mr. Kilbon’s ar- 
ticle, we desire to protest against the at- 
tempts made by some secular newspapers 
to identify the party of the Hawaiian revo- 
lution with the missionaries of the Ameri- 
can Board. There is but one missionary of 
the board now in the islands, and he was 
sent out at the request of the Hawaiian 
churches after a period during which the 
representatives of the board had been alto- 
gether withdrawn, leaving the churches to 
complete self-support and self-government. 
The party of the revolution is largely an 
American party, and includes the sons of 
missionaries who settled in the islands, but 
it is in no proper sense a missionary party. 

The New York Evening Post, in recent 
articles, wholly misunderstands the history 
of the islands. What that paper affirms is 
simply not true—that ‘the missionaries, 
sons of missionaries, and their friends in the 
religious press have joined in general denun- 
ciation of the natives.” It is the Hvening 
Post which has stooped to general denun- 
ciation. The Congregationalist has printed 
such expert testimony in regard to the 
queen and her advisers as seemed pertinent. 
It has never denounced the Hawaiian race. 
It sincerely regrets, as the friends of the 
Hawaiians have done for seventy years, that 
the race seems to be dying out. It is very 
easy for the Evening Post, aroused to sud- 
den interest in the Hawaiian people by the 
necessities of its political brief, to accuse 
the missionaries of neglecting to check this 
process of extinction. Half a century of 
effort and self-denial prove the contrary. 
The effort failed, indeed, but the missiona- 
ries can hardly be blamed for a failure 
which is co-extensive with the Polynesian 
race. The islands were decimated by war, 
disease and the vices introduced by Euro- 
pean sailors before the missionaries landed. 
The introduction of Christianity checked 
the progress of extinction, and without its 
conservative and recuperative forces it is 
certain that there would have been very 
few Hawaiians in existence today. 

That the American Congregationalists 
have been disappointed in the moral stam- 
ina developed by the Hawaiian Christians is 
not denied. It is, indeed, sufficiently evi- 
denced by the fact that it has seemed wise 
to renew the mission after it was supposed 
that the work was complete. But among 
the Hawaiians, as elsewhere, the more stable 
elements are Christian. Congregational mis- 
sionary enterprise does not receive men, or 
nations, into perpetual tutelage, or insure 
them against the effects of their own indo- 
lence and vice. It never attempts experi- 
ments like that of the Franciscan monks 
with the ‘‘ mission’”’ Indians of California. 
It cannot transform a nation of easy-going, 
pleasure-loving people of feeble will into 
models of Scotch or Yankee shrewdness in 
two generations any more than it can stand 
up an empty bag. That Congregationalists 
regard the fate of their Hawaiian brethren 
with indifference is, however, wholly un- 
true, Their lack of sympathy with the de- 
posed queen and her advisers is a very dif- 
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ferent matter, founded, as it is, upon the 
conviction that she and they are identified 
with the reactionary and self-destructive 
elements in the native population. 

The problem of Hawaii is too difficult and 
complicated to be discussed in the brutal 
fashion of the Evening Post. It has not 
been handled skillfully in the past, but that 
is all the more reason for care in the future. 
We believe that, for the present at least, it 
is safer in the hands of the provisional gov- 
ernment than it would be in those of the 
President of the United States. We are not 
bound by any prejudice to overlook the er- 
rors of the revolution; but the act of the in- 
surgents, it must be remembered, was revo- 
lution, which is always justifiable under suf- 
ficient provocation; and the alleged injustice 
toward the queen is affirmed by President 
Cleveland to have been the fault of United 
States officials, for which it is hardly fair to 
blame the revolutionists. Having sinned in 
aiding one revolution (if it was a sin) it 
would be absurd to sin further by forcing 
another. From the first outbreak a year 
ago we have expressed our opinion that 
forcible interference with the existing gov- 
ernment would commit the United States to 
assuming responsibilities of the wisdom of 
which we are by no means convinced. For 
the present, at any rate, this country ought 
to let Hawaii alone. 





GOVERNMENT REMEDIES FOR HARD 
TI ‘ ; 

In these times of financial distress men 
turn quite naturally to the local and gen- 
eral governments for relief. They are called 
on to start public works and furnish em- 
ployment, and to provide food and shelter 
for the poor. The general government is 
also called on to lend money, to furnish 
markets for various kinds of property and 
to fix by law their money value. Many of 
these calls are simply cries for temporary 
relief by those who hardly pause to esti- 
mate the cost of the remedies they pro- 
pose. But the hard times ought to empha- 
size some lessons concerning government, 
which, if wisely learned, would be no in- 
considerable compensation for the present 
suffering. 

One of these lessons is that no govern- 
ment adequately protects its subjects which 
permits or proposes sudden and radical 
changes in its money system, in the manner 
of collecting its revenues or in its industrial 
system. Least of all should they be allowed 
to depend on the issue of a popular election. 
To peimit changes of such sweeping charac- 
ter to be made oftener than once in a gener- 
ation, and even then, except after careful 
study by experts and gradually, is to injure 
labor and capital alike. If it be claimed 
that the result of these frequent changes 
will be to reduce men to the same level, it 
may be replied that this sameness of level is 
neither desirable nor possible. Granted that . 
many employers of labor are ruined by these 
radical changes from tariff to no tariff, or 
the contrary, from tariff for protection to 
tariff for revenue only, their ruin will not 
enable their former wage-earners to carry 
forward successfully the business which has 
been broken up. However unjust capital 
may be, its destruction is no less fatal to 
the man whom it employs than to those 
who possess or control it. 

Another lesson equally patent, one would 
think, is that no government is worthy the 
highest respect from those who ought to 
support it if it sufférs dishonest men to en- 
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gage in a business which corrupts youth or 
entraps the unwary into investments which 
have no other aim than the enrichment of 
those who manage them. Why should not 
laws be so stringent and plain that no man 
would dare to receive money to invest for 
another except in a business which experi- 
ence has shown to be perfectly safe and its 
results certain to be favorable? Toward 
lotteries, guarantee investment companies, 
many land companies, and many another 
kind of business which promises much and 
requires little, government should show no 
mercy. 

Still it is hardly reasonable for govern- 
ment to prohibit dishonest methods of doing 
business, or to draw the line hard and fast 
over which men shall not pass, unless it 
open channels for the receiving and protect- 
ing of small sums of money. Savings banks, 
chartered under State laws and conducted 
as private enterprises,-have prospered and 
proved of immeasurable value to those who 
have deposited in them. Why should they 
not prove to be far more valuable if nation- 
alized, or if postal savings banks were open, 
and government, through them, were to ap- 
peal to every one who has the smallest sum 
to deposit to live frugally, to put away 
something every day, till accumulations are 
sufficient for the purchase of a house, the 
establishment of a business, or to furnish 
an income for sickness or uld age? 

It need hardly be added that no govern- 
ment can thus protect and serve its subjects, 
assume control of lines of transportation, 
telegraphs, mines, the earnings of the poorer 
classes, so long as its methods of procedure 
are determined by political ‘‘ bosses’? and 
its offices sold for money or given in return 
for service at elections. American citizens, 
we hope, are not yet so wholly enslaved by 
party feeling as to be unable to perceive the 
needs of the times, or to make public serv- 
ants obey their will, or to reform the civil 
service immediately, or to punish dishon- 
esty in high places or low with penalties so 
swift and severe as to make the thought of 
office for the sake of personal enrichment 
both unnatural and impossible. The only 
question is, Will the American people do 
this and do it at once? 

If the ‘‘ boss method’ reduced Spain from 
being a power of the first order to her pres- 
ent insignificant position, as James Russell 
Lowell suggests in one of his letters, if the 
habit of receiving bribes has made public 
service in Russia a synonym for corruption, 
we have no reason to doubt that the em- 
ployment of similar methods, and of offi- 
cials who are equally dishonest, will be the 
same in America as in Europe. How can 
we fail to see that, indirectly at any rate, a 
lack of confidence in the absolute integrity 
of our public men, in the financial wisdom 
and disinterestedness of our legislators, or 
in the permanence of the methods they may 
vote to introduce, have been powerful fac- 
tors in bringing about the present times of 
depression? 

Every citizen can do something to relieve 
hard times, and to provide against their re- 
turn, by working and voting for honest men 
in office, by gaining and spreading intelli- 
gence concerning sound political economy 
in government, and by fighting persistently 
against the misuse of government for politi- 
cal ends and the essentially dishonest ap- 
propriation of the money of the people to 
promote those ends. A return of political 
and business integrity would be a long step 
toward permanent prosperity. 
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DRURY’S NOTABLE SUOCESS. 


One of the most heroic financial achieve- 
ments within our knowledge in these hard 
times is the success of the friends of Drury 
College in raising the $75,000 required to 
meet the conditional gift of $25,000 from 
Dr. Pearsons of Chicago. His offer was made 
last winter. It seemed impossible to meet 
the conditions. Drury had just completed 
the paying of its debt of $45,000, raising the 
money entirely among its local constituency 
in Missouri, and this demand for such a 
large sum, from the same men, seemed to 
lie beyond all reasonable hopes, to say noth- 
ing of the hard times, which have been so 
serious in the West. But the faith of the 
board of trustees has not wavered, and put- 
ting their hands in their pockets for very 
large amounts they have appealed through- 
out the whole summer, in wise and persist- 
ent ways, to every friend of the college in 
Missouri, and as a result the blessing of 
God has crowned their work before the ex- 
piration of the time allowed, and under date 
of Jan. 1 a telegram comes announcing the 
successful result of their undertaking. The 
$75,000 was divided up between St. Louis, 
Kansas City and the rest of the State, the 
citizens of the little town of Springfield, 
where the college is located, raising $30,000, 
and some of the younger business men of 
St. Louis giving $5,000 each. Amid the 
many stories of self-sacrificing devotion on 
the part of our Western Congregational 
brethren this new one deserves a place in 
the front rank. Rev. J. H. George, D. D., 
of St. Louis had declined the presidency of 
the college, but consented to take that of 
the board of trustees, and his energy and 
faith have been invaluable. Mr. A. W. Ben- 
edict of Pilgrim Church has given time and 
money and influence without stint. In 
Kansas City Dr. Hopkins and others have 
toiled incessantly. The value of united ef- 
fort is shown in the fact that in St. Louis 
every English-speaking church, the weakest 
home missionary churches not excepted, 
has given something. In Kansas City, beside 
what was found in the First Church, Clyde 
Church has given a $1,000 scholarship. The 
feeling was strong that every one must do 
something, with the result that $63,000 of 
the whole sum has been found within the 
State, only $12,000 coming from the East. 

The Southwest has not been regarded as 
congenial soil for Congregationalism, but 
such efforts as this will go far to prove, not 
only to the people of that region but to the 
whole country, the vitality of our system 
and the loyalty of our members to the cause 
which they represent. Drury College enters 
now upon a new career of strength. It has 
long been in the front rank of the numerous 
educational institutions of the Southwest. 
Its faculty has been pre-eminent for abil- 
ity and devotion, and has furnished three or 
four brilliant young professors to our larger 
educational institutions in New England. 
Its students are already coming to be known 
in various professions as men of excellent 
training. The number of students, both 
men and women, is steadily increasing, and 
with its fine situation and beautiful grounds 
this additional gift of $100,000 to its endow- 
ment will do much to secure the strength 
needed for its growing work. 

Dr. Pearsons has added to his first gift an- 
other one of the same amount upon a like con- 
dition, and the first $25,000 has already been 
given by Mr. M. L. Gray of St. Louis, to en- 
dow a new professorship in his wife’s name. 
We understand that the trustees have no 
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more than completed their first undertaking 
than they are bracing themselves for this 
second effort, and will proceed at once to 
secure the $50,000 which now are all that is 
necessary to complete the second $100,000 
based upon Dr. Pearsons’s second gift of 
$25,000. It is noteworthy that all this has 
been accomplished in a year in which the 
college is still without a president, the place 
having been left vacant by the death of the 
lamented President Ingalls. The substan- 
tial addition to the funds of the college will 
make the work of a new president compara- 
tively easy and opens large opportunities of 
power and usefulness. 
ceili 


WILL YOU GIVE YOURSELF TO GOD? 
This question, more important than any 
other which a human being is called upon 
to answer, occurs naturally at the opening 
of a new year to all who have not answered 
it. Indeed, if» we have answered it in the 
past there is a true sense in which it de- 
mands answer afresh. Giving one’s self to 
God means more than merely consenting 
that He is the being to whom our gratitude 
and love and service are due because of 
what He’ has done for us. It also means 
dedicating to Him our whole strength and 
all the resources of our lives, the additional 
knowledge and experience which every 
closing year has imparted and the fresh in- 
crements of wisdom and courage with which 
we are enabled to look on into the future. 

We may have been given solemnly and 
affectionately to God in childhood by our 
parents and, if so, doubtle8s we have been 
blessed and helped through the dedication. 
But no such an offering, made usually when 
we were unconscious of its full meaning, 
can render unnecessary our own voluntary, 
intelligent dedication of ourselves to God in 
later life, accepting and confirming for our- 
selves that which parental love and conse- 
cration did for us, so far as they could, 
when we were children. Whether we were 
thus given to God by our parents or not, 
the duty of self-devotion is imperative. 

Will you give yourself to God? If you 
are a Christian, will you try benceforth 
more than ever to be wholly His, to cherish 
His Spirit as illustrated in Jesus Christ, to 
think His thoughts, to do His works? If 
you never have given yourself to God, 
will you not do this duty now? Are you 
not wise enough, generous enough, noble 
enough to realize that your obligation to be 
one of God’s avowed and earnest workers in 
the world—which also is the highest privi- 
lege ever offered to a human being—ought 
to be accepted frankly? 





THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 

Never since the Civil War have we more 
needed resolute, clear-visioned statesmen 
in Washington than at the present time, and 
never did a party in power so lack intelli- 
gent, courageous leadership. Our Washing- 
ton correspondent depicts the situation as 
it seems to one who is in the Capitol each 
day, and it is deplorable to have to confess 
that so it also seems to business men in 
their counting-rooms. The estimates of the 
Secretary of the Treasury as to prospective 
financial status of the country have varied 
$50,000,000 within four weeks. The Presi- 
dent, in his message, announced that the par- 
ty’s policy would be to tax the profits of cor- 
porations. The ways and means committee 
report in favor of a tax of two per cent. 
on individual incomes over $4,000 per year. 
With the people justly demanding that they 
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be given all the information respecting 
the United States and Hawaii, the Depart- 
ment of State doles it out—if at all—piece- 
meal and in such portions as are suited to 
sustain as long as possible the contentions 
of the administration. With a preponderat- 
ing majority in the House of Representatives 
and a working majority in the Senate, the 
party in power is unable to agree upon the 
main features, let alone details, of the law 
which is proposed to serve as proof that 
their promises to the people in 1890-92 have 
been kept. Five weeks of the session passed 
without even the formal introduction of the 
Wilson bill. No attempt has been ventured 
to compel by a caucus vote the adherence of 
the Democratic members to the bill as such, 
so numerous and aggressive are the recalci- 
trants, who have heard from their constitu- 
ents. 





The paralysis is affecting the judiciary as 
well. The Supreme Court is not hearing 
arguments in cases involving interpretations 
of the Constitution because it lacks a full 
bench, and this because the Democratic 
Senate permits Senator Hill’s personal hos- 
tility to Mr. Hornblower to take advantage 
of a tradition of the Senate and forbid a 
favorable report upon the gentleman whose 
name Mr. Cleveland has twice sent to the 
Senate. Meanwhile, while the executive 
department is shifting and evading, the leg- 
islative halting and procrastinating and the 
judiciary temporarily abdicating one of its 
important functions, the gold reserve, upon 
which an enormous amount of paper is 
based, dwindles at an alarming rate, the 
revenues decrease each month, timid cap- 
ital piles up in phenomenal aggregates in 
the banks, the number of industrial estab- 
lishments resuming operations is about equal 
to the number of those ceasing, and the pe- 
titions of the unemployed go to Washington 
for redress and to the well to do for charity. 





However, inaction is not universal. The 
sub-committee of the Senate committee on 
foreign relations is busily sifting the Ha- 
waiian matter, and thoroughly, too, as far 
as can be judged. Mr. P. C. Jones, minister 
of finance in the Wilcox cabinet from No- 
vember, 1892, to January, 1893, Col. Z. 
Spaulding, a citizen of this country long 
resident in Honolulu, and Prof. W. D. Alex- 
ander, surveyor-general and the historian 
of the islands, all testified last week and 
were searchingly cross-examined. Their 
opinions respecting the causes of the revo- 
lution, the justification for it and the part 
played by Minister Stevens and the troops 
of the United States are diametrically 
opposed to those of Mr. Blount, who has 
been summoned to Washington and will 
appear this week before the committee, as 
will later Minister Stevens and the minor 
naval officers who participated in whatever 
was done by our armed representatives. 





The House committee on foreign affairs 
has been furnished with more of the ‘cor- 
respondence between Minister Willis and 
Secretary Gresham and a copy of the letter 
which Mr. Thurston sent to Secretary 
Gresham just before he left for Honolulu. 
The correspondence indicates that the Brit- 
ish minister officially requested Mr. Willis 
to inform him whether the United States 
was prepared to protect the person of the 
queen, and that Mr. Willis replied that it 
was and, moreover, intended to insist on 
her taking shelter in the United States le- 
gation. He also promised to protect the 
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Japanese, but when questioned by the pro- 
visional government as to the authenticity 
of Secretary Gresham’s letter and President 
Cleveland’s intentions he declined to an- 
swer. Why? Minister Thurston's letter is 
a clear, unanswerable argument officially 
informing Secretary Gresham that neither 
by conquest, treaty nor voluntary submis- 
sion had the determination of Hawaii’s 
future form of government passed into the 
hands of the United States. To Secretary 
Gresham's claim that this had been secured 
by a virtual request for arbitration, Mr. 
Thurston replies that, 


If the parties in Hawaii contending for the 
control of the government had intended to 
submit their differences to the arbitration of 
the United States, a formal statement of such 
differences and the points to be settled would 
have been drawn up and signed in the usual 
form of an agreement for arbitration. No 
such action has been taken. 

An arbitration is essentially a judicial pro- 
ceeding, the elemental features of which, 
under the principles and forms of procedure 
in use both in the United States and Hawaii, 
are, first, notice of the charges made or 
points at issue; second, opportunity to hear 
and cross-examine evidence produced by the 
opposing party; third, opportunity to produce 
evidence in support of claims made and to 
meet that of the sooeeing party; fourth, a 
full and fair hearing accorded to both parties 
in open court. In no particular have these 
particulars, fundamental to the just and equi- 
table decision of the simplest judicial issue, 
been observed in this admittedly complicated 
question. It is an axiom of law that no man 
may take advantage of his own wrong. The 
fact that the United States minister, with or 
without the authority of his government, 
may have trespassed upon the international 
rights of Hawaii does not thereby confer juris- 
diction upon the government of the United 
States to now again, ard deliberately, tres- 
pass upon such rights. 





President Cleveland in his message re- 
ferred the Hawaiian matter to Congress, 
with a tardy recognition of its right to de- 
termine the future relations of the two coun- 
tries and an acknowledgment of the failure 
of his plans to restore the ex-queen, pri- 
marily owing to her unwillingness to ac- 
cept the conditions which he imposed,.and, 
secondarily, because of the foreseen deter- 
mined attitude of the provisional govern- 
ment. It was reasonably supposed that 
with this change of jurisdiction from the 
President to Congress the orders of the for- 
mer would cease to contro] the representa- 
tive of the United States in Hawaii and he 
would remain neutral until Congress spoke. 
Probably he was instructed so to do by the 
Department of State, and possibly these 
instructions did not reach Honolulu until 
too late to determine his action. Certainly 
this is the most charitable explanation of 
recent events in Henolulu. 





On Dec. 13 President Dole wrote to Mr. 
Willis stating that he would like to know 
whether it was true that he was still in 
communication with the ex-queen ‘“‘ with a 
view of re-establishing the monarchy and of 
supporting her pretensions to the sover- 
eignty. Will you inform me if this report 
is true or if you are acting in any way hos- 
tile to the government?”’ Mr. Willis waited 
six days and then informed the provisional 
government that he had a communication 
to make in behalf of the United States. 
This in substance was that the President of 
the United States believed that ‘the pro- 
visional government was not established by 
the Hawaiian people, or with their consent 
or acquiescence, nor has it since existed 
with their consent’’; that the ex-queen had 
been informed of the decision of the Presi- 
dent of the United States and the condi- 
tions which she must comply with if the 
United States was to use its influence in 
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restoring her, and that to these conditions 
she had given her consent in writing. 
Therefore, said Mr. Willis, ‘‘ It becomes my 
further duty to advise you that you are 
expected to promptly relinquish to the 
queen her constitutional authority. Are 
you willing to abide by the decision of the 
President?’’ Indue time, not immediately, 
the provisional government answered in the 
negative. 





Whether bloodshed followed, whether Mr. 
Willis was given his papers and whether a 
permanent republic has been declared are 
questions of great interest that will be an- 
swered soon by the regular mails from 
Honolulu, the administration, ‘‘ for reasons 
incompatible with the public welfare,’’ keep- 
ing secret whatever it may know. It is evi- 
dent that if Mr. Willis has done this a new 
complication has been given to an interna- 
tional episode already sufficiently discredit- 
able and perplexing, and Congress has been 
given additional cause to ascertain whether 
it has been treated with dignity and candor. 
Moreover, let it be said that if scapegoats 
are to be sought let them not be dead men 
or men outside of Washington. 





The date of the National Conference for 
Good City Government, in Philadelphia, 
to which we referred last week, has been 
changed to Jan. 25, 26. It is gratifying to 
see that Chicago, realizing how her treas- 
ury has been pilfered by politicians, now 
selects as auditor a non-resident, who man- 
aged the finances of the Columbian Exposi- 
tion and only accepted his new post of su- 
pervision after positive pledges of absolute 
freedom from any partisaninfluence. Mayor 
Schieren of Brooklyn has begun well by re- 
fusing to issue permits to athletic clubs, in- 
tending to add to their revenues by public 
exhibitions of sparring. ‘They are,’”’ he 
says, ‘‘demoralizing to youth and I shall 
not sanctionthem.’’ Bravo! Strange to say, 
in Cambridge the civil service regulations 
have been found to interfere with the exten- 
sion of municipal employment to the unem- 
ployed. 


The compromise between Mr. Gladstone 
and Mr. Balfour, by which the speedy pas- 
sage of the parish councils bill by the House 
of Commons is made certain and its rejec- 
tion in the Lords made improbable—owing 
to the Conservative approval in the House— 
is a significant fact. It means that the days 
of the tyranny of the clergy and the gentry 
in the English villages and towns are num- 
bered, and that home rule for English rate 
payers has dawned. When men who can 
vote for members of Parliament are also 
allowed to vote for their local officials then 
a long step toward civil and religious lib- 
erty in England will be won, and it is pe- 
culiar that what should have been first has 
come last. No little capital will accrue to 
the Liberal stock of popularity by this far- 
reaching reform, as will be the case, also, by 
the decision of the war department last 
week that hereafter the 20,000 men em- 
ployed at the Woolwich ordnance factories 
are to work but eight hours a day and re- 
ceive the pay formerly given for nine hours’ 
work. Mr. Gladstone has bent to the pop- 
ular blast and announced that it is planned 
to add four battleships, two cruisers, four 
gunboats and twelve torpedo boats to the 
navy at a cost of $30,000,000. The Bank of 
England nowadays is not above criticism, 
as it used to be, and the attacks upon .it 
have been trenchant, with some effect in 
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lowering the market value of its stock. A 
declaration by Cecil Rhodes, the masterful 
personality in South Africa, has come sus- 
piciously near being a serving of notice 
upon Great Britain, that, unless she lets the 
British in South Africa do as they please, 
the colonies will break away and form a 
republic. 





The revolt of the peasantry of Sicily 
against the outrageous tax burdens which 
so long have made their lives scarcely better 
than that of slaves has assumed most seri- 
ous aspects, such as offering violence to mu- 
nicipal authorities, burning municipal prop- 
erty, resisting national troops, and defiant 
proclamation of the most radical anarchistic 
convictions by many of the members of the 
numerous and influential secret orders which 
in Italy, as well as Sicily, find a home. 
Martial law has been declared. Threescore 
thousand troops have been sent to put down 
the disorder and overawe the populace, and 
after that is done Premier Crispi, him- 
self a Sicilian, promises that the grievances 
will be investigated. How superficial and 
how characteristic of the Latins is such a 
solution! All the time there exists the 
knowledge that the instrument with which 
the revolution is crushed, viz., the army, is 
the reason for the excessive taxes that cause 
the revolt. All the time King Humbert and 
Crispi know that the fire now flickering in 
Sicily is likely to break out at any moment 
on the mainland. Beset within by the vigi- 
lant conspirator, the Pope, hated without 
by France, to which is partially attributed 
the plottings and revolt in Sicily, fastened 
to Germany and Austria by the ties of self- 
preservation that demand a naval and army 
equipment far beyond her strength, Italy, 
as Professor Raffaele Mariano shows in the 
January International Journal of Ethics, has 
nothing to oppose but ‘‘ negative indifferent- 
ism and an inorganic and dissolving liber- 
alism,’’ and a weak and corrupt parliament 
with a following of ‘so-called liberals, 
skeptics, egotists, careless of the public 
good, eager only to arise and remain in 
power and enjoy.”’ 





Europe in general has suffered from cold 
the like of which has not been known to 
this generation. The Thames, the Seine and 
the Rhine have been frozen over. Snow many 
feet deep has impeded the railways, and 
frost has invaded Spain and Italy. The bad 
feeling between the French and English, 
which has developed rapidly within the past 
year, will not be lessened by the episode on 
British territory near the border of Sierra 
Leone and Senegal, in which two British 
officers and twenty-six men of a West India 
regiment were accidentally—so the French 
say—slaughtered by French forces. Upon 
the celerity of France’s action and the tenor 
of her apology much of the future welfare 
of Europe may depend. The details of the 
atrocious massacre of Roman Catholics by 
the Russian Cossacks, given to the public in 
detail for the first time during the past 
week, have been known in Rome for some 
time, and have occasioned direct communi- 
cations between the Pope and the czar, 
which have been as forcible as their strong 
personalities might suggest. That the Pope 
thus far has gained little comfort from the 
results of his protests may explain present 
and future turns of the wheel of European 


history. 
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If the reported cruelties perpetrated on 
Roman Catholics in Russia are true, that des- 
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potism has again called down on itself the 
anathemas of the civilized world. 





IN BRIEF. 


Our issue next week will be turned in the 
direction of that important day in our church 
year, the Day of Prayer for Colleges, which 
this year comes Thursday, Jan. 25. On the 
cover page will be a picture of Mary Lyon, the 
pioneer in the higher education of women, 
and a former pupil of hers, Miss Anna C, Ed- 
wards, will contribute an interesting character 
sketch. President Carter of Williams writes 
upon Christian Character in College and Mr. 
L. D. Wishard, secretary of the intercollegi- 
ate Y. M. C. A.,upon the Christian Awaken- 
ing in the Universities. Additional testimony 
from college presidents East and West will 
throw light on the question of the relative 
strength of religion in our colleges today as 
compared with former times. 





If you would do your part to bring back 
business prosperity be honest. Nothing is of 
greater value in commercial affairs than the 
simple integrity which inspires confidence 
that men can be trusted. 





The late Professor Tyndall believed in in- 
spiration—of a certain kind. On the fly-leaf 
of acopy of Emerson’s works which he acci- 
dentally picked up at an old bookstall he is 
said to have inscribed these words, “ Pur- 
chased by inspiration.”’ 





The Evangelist, just entering upon its sixty- 
fifth year, and the Lutheran World, which is 
scarcely two years old, came to us last week 
in the trim garb of a semi-magazine, having 
discarded the primitive blanket and adorned 
themselves with a tidy dress. Welcome! 





The announcement of the failure of the D. 
Lothrop Publishing Company will bring to 
very many a feeling of regret. The company, 
through the Wide Awake, the Pansy and other 
periodicals and its many books, has brought 
pleasure and profit to a multitude of homes, 





In connection with frequent newspaper ref- 
erence to the difficulty which the prize fight- 
ers are meeting in their attempt to find a place 
to bruise each other without police interfer- 
ence, it may be well to remind our readers 
that the good fight of faith is not prohibited 
by the law of any of our States. 





Bishop Vincent, at the beginning of the 
year, sent out to his friends a wish so like 
him, and so helpful withal, that we pass it 
on as our own wish for all our readers: Good 
friend, I wish thee this grace: to be every 
day and everywhere with God, and every day 
to grow more and more like Him! 





This is a harvest time for the undeserving 
who take advantage of the aroused. sympathies 
in behalf of the worthy poor. The cases are 
probably rare in which those who give money 
to beggars on the street or at the door do not 
harm those whom they wish to help, besides 
doing wrong to the unemployed who are en- 
titled to sympathy and aid. 





It was about Christmas time that a Sunday 
school scholar who, like Christmas, comes 
but once a year, promptly answered the ques- 
tion, ‘‘ Who was it who said, ‘ Suffer the little 
children to come unto Me’?” by shouting, 
‘Santa Claus!’’ and that is about all the 
religious teaching which many children re- 
tain from the holiday season. 





Another forward step in the direction of 
convicting the pool sellers whom the Connec- 
ticut Valley Congregational Club has been fol- 
lowing up was taken at Springfield last week 
when the judge in the Superior Court ruled 
in favor of the prosecution. Appeal was taken 
to the Supreme Court, but we trust that it 
means only a postponement for the gamblers 
of their just deserts. 





The Congregational and Presbyterian pas- 
tors in Kansas were furnished with a valuable 
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Christmas gift in a unique way. Mr. J. V 
Farwell of Chicago presented each. Congre- 
gational pastor with a copy of R. A.. Torrey’s 
book, How to Bring Men to Christ. Mr. 
E. W. Blatchford of Chicago made the same 
present to each Presbyterian pastor. The 
books were distributed through the superin- 
tendents of missions of the two bodies, and 
the gifts had the more significance in that Mr. 
Farwell is a Presbyterian and Mr. Blatchford 
a Congregationalist. Long live such Christian 
reciprocity ! 





Mr. E. W. Blatchford of Chicago, with his 
wife and daughter, is about to make an ex- 
tended trip to the East, including in their 
journey Egypt and Palestine. Mr. Blatchford 
will devote some time to the study of foreign 
missionary work, us well as gain needed rest 
after years of exhaustive labors. Much of his 
time has been given to our benevolent socie- 
ties, to Chicago Theological Seminary and to 
the Newberry Library. His hospitable home 
has sheltered many ministers both in this and 
other lands who, if they have opportunity, 
will welcome him most gratefully on his way 
and be cheered by his visit. May he and his 
have a prosperous journey and a safe return! 





The Woman’s Board of Missions will hold 
its annual meeting in Berkeley Temple, Bos- 
ton, on Wednesday, Jan. 17. On account of 
the recent large gathering in Portland it is 
proposed to limit this meeting to one day. 
The regular business will be transacted, in- 
cluding reports from secretaries and treasurer 
and the election of officers. There will also 
be addresses by Miss Daniels of Harpoot, Tur- 
key, and Miss Evans of Tung-cho, North 
China, and a paper upon the Parliament of 
Religions by Mrs. Joseph Cook. This an- 
nouncement is sufficient promise of two inter- 
esting sessions, and will doubtless insure the 
full attendance which is desired. 





The receipts of the Home Missionary Soci- 
ety for the first nine months of the current 
year were $109,000 less than those of the cor- 
responding months of the previous year. 
This means a decrease of thirty-five per cent. 
If a similar rate of shrinkage continues dur- 
ing the next three months the society must 
inevitably close the year $75,000 in debt. In 
the face of these facts it is obvious that no 
enlargement of the work can be thought of. 
Whether the same volume of work can be 
continued during the coming year must de- 
pend on the response of the friends of the 
society in the next three months. The ex- 
ecutive committee, which has just held its 
annual meeting to consider the question of 
appropriations for the year beginning April 
4, 1894, awaits anxiously the responses of 
churches and individuals. 


We have published numerous testimonies 
from pastors regarding the success of the Con- 
gregationalist Services. Laymen, too, are be- 
ginning to be heard from. One of them says: 
“The services serve a twofold purpose with 
us; first, in increasing the interest in the 
evening service, and, secondly, in shortening 
the pastor’s lecture or sermon or address to 
the proper length for that same evening serv- 
ice.”” Then this good brother goes on to point 
the following moral: “If this were a right 
place to say it, I would say to preachers, Con- 
dense your evening talks so that the good 
people can go home early, for after a con- 
scientious attendance upon the entire services 
of the day the average layman is apt to be 
weary, and to desire that the pastor shall say 
Amen, even if he has not incorporated the 
whole system of theobogy into that particular 
sermon.” A hint that ought to be heeded. 





The New York Evening Post, after accusing 
the missionaries in hawaii—there is but one— 
of being ‘“‘fouond gorged with the goods “ of 
the natives, and of gloating over their gradual 
extermination by disease, declares that the 
‘missionary element ”’ dethroned the queen 
and would not allow her representatives a 
passage in the ship with their own to bring 
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her appeal to Washington. Then it asks, in 
amazement: 


But has a single missionary raised bis voice 
in protest against it, or a single Congre- 
gational minister, or any member of the A. B. 
Cc. F. M., or any religious newspaper? Not 
one that we know of. On the contrary the 
missionary world has loudly applauded the 
whole transaction. 

To some more modest men the finding of 
themselves so generally opposed by Christian 
public sentiment might suggest the propriety 
of examining the grounds for their own po- 
sition morethorougbly. But the “ truly good” 
editor of the Evening Post and Nution is only 
moved to pour out more profusely on his 
opponents his wrath and scorn. 

——_—- 


STAFF CORRESPONDENCF. 
FROM NEW YORK. - 
Relieving Poverty. 

The business of good New Yorkers just 
now is taking care of her poor. How best 
to do itis the question everybody is asking 
of everybody, and meetings of committees 
and * promoters’? are held somewhere by 
somebody every day to contrive how to 
help our own and the Lord’s poor with- 
out_calling from all the rest of the world 
the other two sorts to snatch the food out 
of the mouths of these. Churches, socie- 
ties, leagues, unions, guilds, brotherhoods, 
lodges and all other styles of organizations, 
old and new, are busy with the problem, 
and the outcome is various enough to give 
every reasonable person his or her prefer- 
ence as to ways and means. One of the 
most popular methods so far seems to be 
that of the Industrial Christian Alliance— 
the opening in the poorer districts of kitch- 
ens, restaurants or ‘people’s hotels,” as 
some of the better class are styled, where 
a meal of wholesome, nourishing food and 
drink can be had for five cents and in some 
of them a meal, bath, lodging and cleansing 
of clothing by steam, all* for ten cents. 
There are also places where uncooked food 
can be had at less than wholesale prices; 
others where hunger can be appeased for 
two cents; others where clothing and fuel 
are given to the vouched for poor for the 
asking. To guard against imposition these 
privileges are procured through tickets sold 
to benevolent friends of the work by the 
hundred and by them given to the poor 
whom they know to be needy and worthy. 
Many, too busy to personally look up the 
merits of applicants, put money for tickets 
into the hands of managers of trusted bodies 
like the Charity Organization Society, that 
knows the city ‘‘from a to izzard,’’ and 
make that their almoner. In this way 
probably as many of the really needy and 
as few impostors as possible are helped. 

Other circles use their time and strength 
with more or less success in finding work 
for the unemployed—both men and women. 
Of this the city has furnished some, the 
woodyard system some, the aid societies 
have kept hundreds of women at work on 
clothing for their beneficiaries, and much 
has been done by private employers toward 
reducing the number—claimed by the labor 
unions to be not less than 80,000—of the 
unemployed men and women needing help. 
The amount of money given and of per- 
sonal service rendered by benevolent citi- 
zens in this exigency is truly wonderful. 

A Despicable Business. 

As one result of this new care for the 
poor somebody else has at last had his 
righteous wrath aroused by the outrageous 
rascalities of the pawnbrokers’ dens of this 
city—for long years special pets of the 
Tammany authorities—and is stirring up 
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things through the daily press. His partic- 
ular distress is over the cruel usury which 
the law allows these Shylocks to practice 
on the miserably poor, exacting thirty per 
cent. a year on small loans by which the 
borrower seeks to keep bis family from 
starving. The law punishes the rich lender 
for taking more than six per cent. from the 
rich borrower, who can well afford usurious 
interest, for business speculation, but allows 
the pawnbroker to oppress and rob with 
impunity the poor unemployed workman 
by exacting five times six per cent. for little 
loans on household goods or clothing needed 
for comfort and health, if not for the sup- 
port of life itself, these goods valued, be 
it remembered, at the whim of the usurer. 
No wonder our irate friend thinks the 
Legislature should change all this. 

But this is not all. A thief steals a cit- 
izen’s watch. The owner finds it at the 
pawnbroker’s and proves his ownership. 
Unless he can find also the thief, and con- 
vict him, he can recover his watch only by 
paying the receiver of stolen goods what- 
ever sum he claims to have advancef on 
the property. In the former days, that 
were better than these, a robbed owner, on 
proving his ownership, could claim and take 
his own wherever he found it. The Legis- 
lature should change this also. 

Nor is this all. Many of these shops are 
simply ‘‘fences,”’ i. e., places for receiving 
and hiding goods known to be stolen, and 
so are the worst tempters of thieves to con- 
tinue their nefarious business and of the 
comparatively innocent to become thieves. 
It is a rare thing not to find on an arrested 
thief or burglar from two or three to sev- 
eral scores of pawn tickets, and this though 
all about town there are well known men 
who make a business of buying these tickets 
at a few cents on the dollar. A youngster, 
with ‘‘ villain”? plainly written in every fea- 
ture, brings to the pawnbroker night by 
night the fruits of his explorations of stores, 
apartments, homes of the rich and the pock- 
ets of pedestrians or hangers on the straps 
of street cars. These captures are a mis- 
cellaneous asso1tment, running all the way 
from boots and overcoats to silverware and 
diamond jewelry. The omniverous receiver 
takes all, advancing perhaps $2 on a dia- 
mond bracelet worth $300, without the least 
suspicion that the young scoundrel did not 
come honestly by this heterogeneous stock 
in the way of legitimate business! His sim- 
ple innocence is as affecting as that of the 
police, who don’t know of a single ‘ disor- 
derly house”’ in their precinct, and can’t 
find them even after Dr. Parkhurst has 
brought their inmates to court and prison. 
Yes, our irate friend is right. The Legisla- 
ture will do well to abate this abominable 
nuisance—and that right early. 

Dr. Parkhurst is still pluckily pegging 
away, and means to test fully the power of 
persistence. Failing to get his police ad- 
versaries indicted, in spite of positive proof 
of his charges, he has made the whole story 
public, thus winning the decent part of the 
people to his side and adding largely to his 
strength for the next move, and the next, 
and the next. 


Happy Presbyterians. 

As usual, our Presbyterian brethren of 
their home and foreign missionary boards 
are in clover, though in contributions for 
current use they have been sharing with the 
organs of all other denominations the sharp 
pinch of the business depression. Mrs. 
R. L. Stuart’s munificent legacy of about 
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one million dollars, to be held as a permanent 
fund, has become available, and with $670,- 
000 of it the boards have bought from her 
estate the house occupied during their latest 
years by Mr. and Mrs. Stuart, in Fifth Ave- 
nue and Twentieth Street, ninety-two by 
190 feet, on which they propose to build a 
mission house, eleven stories high, to fur- 
nish it with all the best modern sanitary de- 
vices and every facility for carrying on the 
business of the denomination. There will 
be a large hall for religious conventions, 
ministers’ meetings, etc. The million of 
dollars or so required for the structure can 
be easily realized from the remainder of 
Mrs. Stuart’s legacy and the sale of their 
present office building, at Fifth Avenue and 
Twelfth Street, which also came to the 
boards by legacy, that of the late Robert 
Lenox. 

The income from leasing the lower stories 
of the new mission house, besides meeting 
expenses of maintenance and repairs, will 
add a handsome sum yearly to the funds 
expended in home and foreign mission 
work and other Presbyterian enterprises. 
The new quarters are expected to be ready 
by about a year from next May. Then the 
Presbyterians will be rejoicing with the 
Episcopalians, the Methodists, the Bible and 
Tract Societies over the wise foresight of 
friends gone home, whose liberality is sav- 
ing them so largely from outlay for admin- 
istering the noble works in which they are 
serving and honoring their Lord. 

The Bible House colony is missing from 
its circle the Episcopal Mission Board, 
which with this New Year’s week entered 
its new and elegant building in Fourth Ave- 
nue and Twenty-second Street, of which an 
outline description was lately given in these 
columns. 

Our young Northern District churches are 
happy in filling their vacant pulpits without 
long delay. Rev. W. S. Woolworth, late of 
Belchertown, Mass., begins service next 
Sunday with the Forest Avenue (Morris- 
ania) Church, succeeding Rev. R. G. Wood- 
bridge, now of Middleboro, Mass., and Rev. 
H. W. Brown, late of Union Seminary, goes 
shortly to the Mount Hope Church, follow- 
ing Rev. E. Bonfils, now at Port Chester. 

HUNTINGTON. 


FROM WASHINGTON. 
The Demoralized Democrats. 

It promises to be from a Happy New 
Year for the Democrats. The reassembling 
of Congress after the holiday recess finds 
the party more divided and confused than 
ever on all vital points, and the leaders at 
their wits’ end to know what to do or how 
to do it, while the rank and file are in about 
as badly demoralized a condition as has 
ever been observed in this city, familiar as 
it is with the sight of political catastrophes, 

The preposterous and contemptible record 
of the past week bears eloquent witness to 
the woful plight of the majority. Decem- 
Der’s record was bad enough, but the lead- 
ers were fain to proffer the conventional 
excuse of holiday inactivity, and the public 
let it go at that. Butit was understood on 
all sides that on Jan. 3 the long delayed 
work would begin at once and with great 
vigor. But whathas happened? Four days 
have now elapsed since the session recom- 
menced, and no progress whatever has been 
made, unless the introduction of an order 
calling for a vote on the tariff bill on Janu- 
ary 25 may be considered progress. All 
this week the Democrats in the House have 
been compelled to do just as the Republi- 
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cans wished, which was simply to postpone 
the evil day of tariff legislation. To this 
end the Republicans have filibustered from 
the outset, and notwithstanding the Demo- 
crats in the House number about forty 
more than a quorum they have not yet been 
able to muster one, and, as the Republicans 
would not vote, the ignominious end was 
an early adjournment every day with noth- 
ing accomplished. 

Now it is important to understand fully 
and clearly the reason of all this. It does 
not mean that the Democrats are out of 
town attending to private business or pleas- 
ure, as is sometimes the habit of Congress+ 
men. Nor does it mean that they are 
‘‘Joafing”’ around town, indifferent to the 
questions at issue, as is also sometimes the 
case. On the contrary, they are all exceed- 
ingly interested in what is going on, and 
with many of them it is a matter of political 
life or death. In fact, it is said to be possi- 
ble to prove that all through the sessions of 
this week many more than a full quorum of 
Democratic representatives were actually in 
the Capitol building —in the restaurants, the 
lobbies, the barber shops, the committee 
rooms, etc.—but a large number positively 
refused to go into the chamber of the House 
and vote, for the simple reason that they 
are so disgusted with the President, the 
Hawaiian business, the tariff program and 
the situation generally that they could not 
bring themselves to help their party out, 
and in fact they are considerably more than 
half inclined to break out into open rebel- 
lion, 

This brief statement of facts shows, then, 
the seriousness of the situation from the 
Democratic point of view. Less than a year 
ago the Democrats secured full control of 
all branches of the government, and went 
into power with the good will and best 
wishes of the people. They promised to do 
great things. They were toreform the tariff 
at once, reduce expenses, strengthen the 
national finances and establish prosperity 
everywhere. It is needless, and almost 
heartless, to point out the discrepancy be- 
tween their promise and their performance 
thus far, but the most important considera- 
tion of all at present is, not that the prom- 
ise has not yet been fulfilled but that it 
looks very much as if it never would be. 

The principal subjects upon which there 
is a serious difference of opinion in the 
dominant party at present are seven in 
number, as follows: the tariff, income tax, 
new bonds, Hawaii, federal election law, 
State and national banking legislation and 
silver. The silver question is the only one 
of the seven that has been even partly set- 
tled, and there will be more trouble from 
that source yet. The banking committees 
are all split up, with almost as many differ- 
ent theories and policies as there are mem- 
bers, and what they will decide to do with 
regard to the repeal of the State bank tax 
and other matters is purely conjectural. 
The House bill to repeal the federal elec- 
tion laws will be taken up in the Senate, and 
probably passed soon, the Republicans pro- 
testing but not filibustering against it, but 
it isa matter of record that the administra- 
tion antagonized the bill in the House and 
that many Democrats are opposed to it or 
deem it bad policy to enact it. 


The Hawaiian Complications. 


As for Hawaii, there are a few Democrats 
who make a brave effort to uphold the ad- 
ministration’s policy, but it is evidehtly 
hard work, The prevailing opinion in the 
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party, which is expressed with the utmost 
freedom in private, is still, as hitherto, that 
the President has made a terrible mistake. 
The dilemma is a most distressing one and 
it seems almost cruel for the Republicans to 
take advantage of it, but Senators Hoar and 
Frye, Mr. Boutelle and others do not appear 
to be greatly troubled with compunctions 
on this score, and the way they have prodded 
and irritated the alleged defenders of the 
restoration policy this week has been most 
extraordinary to behold. The Senate in- 
vestigation thus far has fully confirmed the 
views of the opponents of the restoration 
policy. The proposed Hawaiian discussion 
in the House seems to have been indefinitely 
postponed by express design of the Demo- 
crats, who are doubtless glad enough of the 
opportunity to throw the tariff bill in its 
way. But the subject will not duwn, of 
course. The latest news from Honolulu, 
indicating that Minister Willis is still pro- 
ceeding against the provisional govern- 
ment, with or without the connivance of 
the administration, has added fresh fuel 
to the flames, and the feeling of opposi- 
tion to the President’s course has been 
thereby intensified in both parties in Con- 
gress. It can hardly be doubted that Con- 
gress will finally refuse to go to the length 
of censuring Mr. Stevens, as desired by 
the administration, and that a perfunctory, 
half-hearted indorsement of the President, 
for the sake of party unity, is the most 
he can hope for. Many think that he will 
fail to get even that. He certainly will not 
get it if the suspicion of bad faith on his 
part, caused by the latest telegrams regard- 
ing Minister Willis’s action, is not ulti- 
mately dispelled. These dispatches have 
caused great annoyance, not to say conster- 
nation, in administration circles, where it 
is now feared, instead of hoped as formerly, 
that the queen may have changed her mind 
and accepted the President's terms. Mean- 
while, the Republican leaders in both Houses 
have introduced resolutions to restrain the 
President from proceeding further in the 
matter, and the whole situation is very tense 
and strained. 

Equally complicated is the Democratic 
dilemma about the tariff. The bill has not 
yet been reported, but its features are well 
known and they have aroused a storm of 
opposition on the Democratic side which 
grows louder and louder daily. The pro- 
posed income tax is violently combated in 
some quarters, the free coal and iron sec- 
tions in others, the sugar bounty in others, 
and, in fact, the whole bill is strongly and 
generally criticised. It is believed that at 
least fifty Democrats in the House are at 
present ready to bolt, including almost all 
of the New England, New York and New 
Jersey members, together with many from 
Louisiana and Alabama, At a caucus last 
night resolutions were passed urging all 
Democrats to vote for the bill, but no man- 
datory action was taken, the majority evi- 
dently fearing to risk it. The bill may be 
forced through the House by party pressure, 
but it is generally believed that it will be 
materially altered in the Senate, and it is 
not by any means improbable that it may 
fail altogether in the end. 

The Week of Prayer will be marked by 
even more than the usual earnest and de- 
votional feeling in this city, and special at- 
tention will be given to the preparations for 
the season of evangelical work under the 
direction of Mr. Moody, which will begin 
Feb. 7 and continue one month. 

Jan. 6. C. Se E. 
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FROM THE INTERIOR. 
The New Laboratory. 

The event of the week in Chicago, and 
one the significance of which we cannot yet 
fully discern, has been the dedication of 
the Kent Chemical Laboratory Building, 
the gift of Mr. Sidney A. Kent of this city 
to the University of Chicago. It is un- 
doubtedly one of the largest, best arranged, 
best equipped and most convenient buildings 
for its purpose in the United States, if not 
in the world, Its cost has been $235,000. 
Mr. Kent is a brother of the donor of the 
Kent Chemical Building at New Haven. 
The dedicatory services Monday evening 
were simple yet appropriate. After the 
addresses by the president of the university, 
Professor Remsen of Johns Hopkins, who 
furnished the general plans after which the 
building has been constructed, and Profes- 
sor Nef, who attended to the details of 
construction, a few extracts from letters 
were read, and two or three of the fifty or 
more visiting chemists from other institu- 
tions were heard, all of whom congratulated 
the university on its good fortune. The 
story of the enlargement of Mr. Kent’s ideas 
as the plans for the new building were laid 
before him, and of his consent, month by 
month, to add to his proposed gifts, was 
exceedingly interesting. So was the paper 
read by Professor Nef, who insisted on the 
need of a thorough study of chemistry, not 
as a money-making science but as a science 
in which the spirit of research for its own 
sake shall be prominent. The presence of 
Mr. Kent on the platform, and his evident 
modesty, added not a little to the attrac- 
tions of the evening. Prior to these exer- 
cises President Harper gave a dinner to his 
guests at which it was decided to form a 
chemical association, to meet annually. 

The more formal ceremonies of dedication 
were observed at Central Music Hall Tues- 
day evening. The able and valuable address 
of Professor Remsen on the history and use 
of chemical laboratories was the chief fea- 
ture. As the fifth convocation of the uni- 
versity it was interesting also for the an- 
nouncement which President Harper made 
that Mr. Rockefeller had just given $50,000 
to be expended in books, and that a part of 
the purchase includes a very complete set 
of the publications of the government which 
have now become rare and costly. ‘The re- 
view of the work already accomplished by 
the university was encouraging. There are 
243 students in the graduate schools, in the 
divinity school 167, in the colleges proper 
363. This isa gain of forty per cent. over 
the attendance during the spring term. 
University extension is even more popular 
this year than last, and the prospects are 
that the people who attend these lectures 
will derive more profit from them than 
hitherto. In addition to the university set- 
tlement in the vicinity of the stock yards, 
now sustained by the divinity students, 
another distinctively Christian settlement 
will shortly be inaugurated somewhere near 
the center of the city. 

Other Chicago Schools. 

If the University of Chicago is rapidly 
advancing to a leading place among the 
educational forces of the country, it must 
not be forgotten that other institutions in 
this vicinity are also doing a great work in 
training the young. We have, first of all, 
the Methodist University at Evanston, 
splendidly equipped in nearly all its depart- 
ments and having not far from two thou- 
sand students on its roll; another fine 
school is the Presbyterian University at 
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Lake Forest; another, less ambitious but 
growing larger and better every year, is 
the college at Wheaton; another, the still 
larger and more famous college supported 
by our churches at Beloit; and still another 
the Lutheran College at Downer’s Grove. 
The Lutherans have a theological seminary 
at Elmhurst, with nearly one hundred and 
fifty students. Nor may we forget the Pres- 
byterian Theological Seminary (McCormick), 
one of the largest of all their seminaries, and 
our own seminary, which, by virtue of its 
central situation and its magnificent oppor- 
tunities, ought to aspire to the title and 
the work of a theclogical university. Other 
lesser theological schools there are among 
us, not counting those connected with the 
universities already named, Episcopal, Scan- 
dinavian, Lutheran, and perhaps we should 
say Christian Science. What the Roman 
Catholics are doing here in the way of train- 
ing young men for the priesthood is not very 
well known. 

Our medical schools are very large and 
well manned. It is said that we have more 
young men in these medical colleges than 
are to be found in the medical schools of 
New York City. At any rate, Rush Medical 
College, the College of Physicians and Sur- 
geons, the Chicago Medical College, the 
Woman’s College and Hahnemann are widely 
known, and are giving excellent instruc- 
tion. We have two or three dental col- 
leges of high standing and a law school 
whose reputation is national. For those 
who have not enjoyed the advantages af- 
forded in our public schools, or have not 
been trained in our high schools, we have 
the night classes formed under the auspices 
of the Y. M. C, A. in the different divisions 
of the city, those in the Chicago Atheneum, 
whose great service to education for more 
than twenty years, has not been fully recog- 
nized, the educational work just opening at 
the People’s Institute on the West Side, and 
the thorough training given to those who 
are so fortunate as to enjoy it furnished in 
our manual training school. 

In addition, there is the opportunity 
offered all classes in the community by the 
Armour Institute, which is quietly pushing 
itself forward to a place which no other 
institution of the kind West has as yet oc- 
cupied. At the opening of the second 
quarter of this school nearly 1,000 students 
were registered, while 2,000 applicants were 
rejected on account of lack of room. A 
four years’ course has been established in 
chemistry and architecture, as well as in 
electrical, mining and mechanical engineer- 
ing. Here the equipments and instruction 
are of the first order. 

In reckoning up the educational forces of 
the city one should not forget numerous 
private schools, many of them of the high- 
est rank, and the influences that go out 
from the Art Institute, which is fast be- 
coming one of the great educational centers 
of the West, or the use which is made of 
our Public Library, and especially of the 
Newberry Library, whose treasures are sur- 
prisingly large and whose readers are con- 
stantly increasing in number. In its new 
building the intelligent reader will find ad- 
vantages which he will be quick to appre- 
ciate. 


The Hard Times. 

We are not yet through with our prepara- 
tions to meet the demands which the hard 
times are making upon the benevolently dis- 
posed people of ourcity. It is said that not 
less than 3,500 girls were dismissed from 
their places at the end of the holidays. Men 
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who are known to be conservative affirm 
that employers are reducing their help from 
twenty-five to forty per cent., that while 
many employés have saved a little in the 
course of years that little is now nearly ex- 
hausted, that even the money which can be 
raised through pawn shops can last but little 
longer, that, in fact, suffering is becoming 
intense. The finance section of our great 
central committee of relief has therefore 
issued an appeal asking from every person 
still at work within the city limits a sum 
equal to one day’s earnings or income. It 
is thought that a prompt response to this 
request will bring a million dollars. It is 
not proposed, however, to leave the gathcr- 
ing of funds simply to the issuing of ap- 
peals, but through various sub-committees 
to visit every person in business and through 
the churches and other organizations see 
every person who has it in his power to 
make even the smallest contribution. Mr. 
Stead has added to the knowledge he had 
already gained by experience, by putting on 
old clothes and appealing as a tramp for 
work on the streets. Having served his 
time and obtained his ticket for food and 
skelter, he proceeded at once to tell usin 
what respects this method of handling men 
should be improved. His criticisms and 
advice are sensible and will be heeded. 
FRANKLIN. 


FROM AUSTRALIA. 
Woman Suffrage a Fact. 

In June last I noted the probability of 
New Zealand accomplishing womanhood 
suffrage. It has now been accomplished. 
In one-sixth of Australasia women have 
power to vote. It does not require a gift to 
predicate that the rest of Australasia is 
within measurable distance of the same re- 
form. In this matter New Zealand is keep- 
ing up its character of being the most pro- 
gressive colony of the group. The journal- 
ists are beginning to ask what effect the 
new departure will have upon politics. And 
all instinctively turn to America for aid in 
answering the question. The general opin- 
ion seems to be that when women go to the 
polls men of bad character will not find it 
so easy to get into parliament, and more 
stringent legislation will be enacted in re- 
gard to such questions as the liquor traffic 
and the social evil. Considering that the 
seven colonies of Australasia, with a popu- 
lation of about four millions, spend £16,- 
000,000 per annum on intoxicating liquors, 
and that one of them (Victoria) has spent 
between 1885 and 1892 a sum of £46,000,000, 
which is equal to the entire public debt of 
the colony, the advent of the women to po- 
litical power need not be regarded with ap- 
prehension. If they will assist in cutting 
down the national liquor bill we can forgive 
them even if they should indulge in a few 
of the vagaries concerning which some of 
the Conservatives seem so nervous. 

The question of the liquor traffic has a 
great deal more to do with national depres- 
sion than many are disposed to admit. It 
need not, however, be made the universal 
scapegoat. Nor must tariff arrangements 
be made to bear the whole blame. New 
South Wales, if not free trade, is nearer the 
free trade ideal than much-taxed Victoria, 
nevertheless they have both felt the pres- 
sure of hard times. So, indeed, have all the 
colonies. It is computed that British capi- 
tal to the extent of £317,727,488 is invested 
in Australasia, on which the sum of £13,- 
223,354 is paid yearly in interest. Victoria 


comes first in the list of borrowers, with 
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New South Wales a good (or bad) second. 
The interest paid on the public borrowings 
of Victoria is £2,111,962 per annum. The 
interest paid by New South Wales is about 
£100,000 less. The interest paid on private 
loans will be more than as much again, 
When these facts are pondered it will not be 
difficult to understand at least one of ,the 
causes of the depression; nor will it be won- 
dered at that John Bull at last, with a sud- 
den snap, closed his pockets against the ex- 
cessive demands of the colonies. Victoria 
was the greatest sinner and is the greatest 
sufferer. ‘‘ After the event may even a fool 
be wise,’’ and patriotic Victorians now look 
back with a shudder upon the fearful way 
in which the public and private debt of the 
colony was piled up during the five reckless 
years which preceded the collapse of the 
land boom in 1890. 


Lifting Clouds. 

New Zealand and Western Australia are 
the most happily circumstanced parts of 
Australia at the present time. It may, 
however, be chronicled as matter of sober 
fact that there is a general lifting of the 
clouds which have so long hung over us. 
So far as Victoria is concerned, one omen 
for good can be clearly seen. In the hight 
of the land boom, when people fancied that 
they could become rich by conjuration and 
a long array of companies came into exist- 
ence for the purpose of manufacturing 
wealth by passing on pieces of paper, the 
resources of the colony were neglected. 
People crowded into the cities that they 
might share in the fascinating operations of 
syndicating and company-making. Now, 
however, Victorians, having learned pain- 
fully that no process of conjuration can 
bring something out of nothing, are direct- 
ing their energies to the development of the 
natural resources of their colony. The pop- 
ulation in the overcrowded cities is being 
slowly diminished. Some of the people are 
turning to “ fossicking’’ work on the gold 
fields, some to the cultivation of the soil, 
and the government is offering both special 
facilities for leaving their old haunts. In 
the tilling of the soil private enterprise has 
also given valuable aid. Some hundreds of 
needy people have been placed in co-opera- 
tive settlements, furnished with tools and 
assisted to maintain existence until they 
can gain returns from their labor. I men- 
tioned in my last letter that in this good 
work Dr. Strong (of the ‘ Australian” 
Church), Rev. H. Tucker (Anglican) and 
Drs. Savage and Bevan (Congregationalists) 
deserve honorable mention. Speaking of 
Dr. Bevan, he has received a unanimous 
and hearty call from the church in Pitt 
Street, Sydney (N. S. W.) to leave his pres- 
eut sphere in Collins Street, Melbourne (Vic- 
toria). 

The Political Outlook. 

In this colony of New South Wales there 
are rumblings in the political atmosphere. 
In a few months, at most, Parliament will 
be dissolved. Next election will take place 
under a new electoral bill which provides 
for ‘‘one man one vote,’’ and abolishes a 
provision of the previous law which re- 
quired a deposit of £40 from candidates. 
So we reckon on a prolific crop of candi- 
dates, as we have already a prolific crop of 
issues. Already we have in the field: (1) 
the Protectionists; (2) the Freetraders who 
want a tax on Jand values; with these have 
amalgamated (3) the Georgites, who accept 
this as an installment and advance toward 
their ultimate goal, the single tax; then 
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there are (4) the Freetraders who don’t 
want a tax on land values; and (5) the Labor 
party, which desires many things. Here 
and there a voice is raised on behalf of de- 
cent men who will legislate with keen in- 
terest on moral questions, but, for the most 
part, the politicians appear to be of opir- 
ion that society is to be saved from the out- 
side, and that by diligently washing the out- 
side of the cup and platter the inside can 
be cleaned also. 

Turning from matters civil to matters 
ecclesiastical, I note that October is the 
time for the gathering of the Congregational 
clans. In New South Wales, in Queens- 
land, in South Australia, in Victoria the 
unions have been meeting. In general the 
complaint has been made of hard times. It 
is noteworthy that in Victoria, where the 
depression bas probably been the deepest, 
the financial difficulties of the union have 
been more successfully encountered than in 
perhaps any other colonly, and the report is 
more hopeful, too, in regard to spiritual re- 
sults than for some years past. In the 
New South Wales union the morality com- 
mittee’s report challenged very boldly the 
action of the governors and other leaders 
of society who patronize horse racing. The 
Christian conscience is being quickened into 
protest against the whole institution of the 
turf. 

It is significant that alongside of the an- 
nouncements of distress amongst the un- 
employed in the daily papers there was a 
paragraph stating that the winnings of 
‘the bookmakers’”’ in Victoria on ‘the 
cup’’ race amounted to between $150,000 
and $200,000. During the South Australian 
meetings Rev. W. R. Fletcher, M. A., one 
of the ablest and most scholarly of our 
Australian ministers, spoke some whole- 
some words on the subject of How to Reach 
the Masses. Amongst other things he said 
a man who was a Christian must be a re- 
former, but the church was not a reform 
club, and there he drew the distinction. He 
had been given a message to preach which 
was of God and if the masses did not hear 
he could not preach any other. The first 
prophets of the faith, if I mistake not, spoke 
somewhat after this fashion. They did not 
claim to exist by the grace of popular lead- 
ers, but by the grace of God. 


The Growth of Christian Endeavor. 

In the Congregational unions of the dif- 
ferent colonies something was said about 
the Endeavor movement. Its Australian 
experience, it would appear, will resemble 
its American experience. It is destined to 
meet criticism. In the Victoria Union some 
buckets of particularly cold water were 
thrown over it. But, criticism or no criti- 
cism, like John Brown’s soul, it keeps 
marching on, Just now the Wesleyan dis- 
trict meetings are assembling in New South 
Wales. They seem generally inclined to 
bless it. The Congregationalists of the 
colonies, as a rule, appear to take kindly to 
it. The Intercolonial Primitive Methodist 
Conference, held last October, put upon it 
the seal of denominational approval. It has 
certainly done a great deal to promote fra- 
ternal feeling between the denominations, 
and those pastors who have taken the warm- 
est personal interest in the movement and 
have done the most for it are, as a rule, 
most cordial in their testimony of its benefit 
to the individual church. All the charac- 
teristic features of American Endeavor are 
reproduced in Australian conventions—the 
Sunrise prayer meetings, the conferences, 
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the short speeches and prayers, the Chau- 
tauqua salute, the hearty singing (though 
Dr. Clark says Australians beat Americans 
in singing) and the bright and eager interest 
of all concerned. 

Recently certain citizens went out one 
night and counted nearly 1,000 people sleep- 
ing out of doors in Sydney alone. This in- 
cident has revived interest in the question, 
‘* What shall we do with the unemployed?” 
The immediate answer given by the pre- 
mier is the passage of another banking bill, 
which provides, after limiting the amount 
of notes issuable within bounds which are 
decidedly not too generous, that bank notes 
shall be a legal tender everywhere except 
at the head office in Sydney. It is generally 
expected that the measure will work well. 
But, after all, it will not feed hungry peo- 
ple. Why do not our legislators devise 
some scheme of labor colonies such as those 
working in Germany, upon application to 
which every man willing to work can at 
least be assured of deliverance from star- 
vation? 

Sydney, Nov. 27, 1893. We Ae 





OURRENT THOUGHT. 
AT HOME. 


The January Century has an essay by James 
Russell Lowell, on The Function of a Poet, 
which contains this bit of acute observation: 
‘* Nature insists above all things upon bal- 
ance. She contrives to maintain a harmony 
between the material and spiritual, nor allows 
the cerebrum an expansion at the cost of the 
cerebellum. If the character, for example, 
run on one side into religious enthusiasm, 
it is not unlikely to develop on the other a 
counterpuise of worldly prudence. Thus the 
Shaker and the Moravian are noted for thrift, 
and mystics are not always the worst man- 
agers. Through all changes of condition and 
experience man continues to be a citizen of 
the world of idea as well as the world of fact, 
and the tax gatherers of both are punctual. 
. .. Every man who meets with misfortune, 
who is stripped of material prosperity, finds 
that he has a little outlying mountain farm 
of imagination, which did not appear in the 
schedule of his effects, on which his spirit is 
able to keep itself alive, though he never 
thought of it while he was fortunate. Job 
turns out to be a great poet as soon as his 
flocks and herds are taken away from him.” 

The Review of Reviews (January) is quite 
right when it says: ‘The continual] agitation 
of the tariff question in this country can be 
compared to nothing but the continual recur- 
rence of revolutions in some South American 
countries. The existing partisan treatment 
of the question is as disastrous to business as 
civil war, and it is as absurd beyond the power 
of words to characterize it. Since the days of 
the endless metaphysical discussions of the 
schoolmen, there has been nothing more fatu- 
ous and more hopelessly stupid than the at- 
tempt to reconcile the American tariff system 
either with doctrinaire protectionism or doctri- 
naire free trade. Practicable men ought to be 
able to construct a workable tariff, anfl party 
zeal ought to borrow patriotism enough to let 
that tariff alone when it is constructed.” Re- 
ferring to the Hawaiian policy of the adminis- 
tration, ‘‘ History does not record any revolu- 
tion for the setting aside of an unacceptable 
ruler that was more strongly supported by the 
responsible and dominating elements than this 
Hawaiian revolution....MThe withdrawal 
of the annexation treaty was a serious enough 
mistake, and the proposed subsequent over- 
throw of President Dole and restoration of 
Liliuokalani, in violation of every principle 

of international law, would, if consummated, 
have been a dark blot upon our history.” 

The National Baptist trenchantly criticises 
the prevalent passion of ecclesiastics and pol- 
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iticians to have votes passed “ unanimously.” 
It has ‘an enormous respect and reverence 
for the man who rises up, when it is proposed 
to make a vote unanimous, and says, ‘How 
can we make this vote unanimous when it is 
not unanimous?’ or, ‘How can we say that 
we all agree to it when we do not?’... It 
may be that something which is put forward 
is a test of orthodoxy, political or religious. 
Every one is called upon ‘to put himself on 
record’ or ‘to declare his position.’ Under 
the pressure, through timidity, a great many 
people will vote with the current, and so-called 
unanimity is secured, which is as valuable 
morally as if it were secured by the terror of 
the scaffold. No one knows how large the 
opposing vote would be if there were only 
any one who dared to take the initiative and 
to vote as a protest against this method of 
securing unanimity.” 

Jacob A. Riis, in the Christian at Work, 
writing on The Evils of Tenement House 
Life, says: “‘ The home is the great developer 
of individuality and character. The tene- 
ment is the great destroyer of both. In the 
end it all comes down to character in the 
struggle with the temptations and evils that 
beset mankind. That is the great and final 
test of all. It is on that ground above all 
others that I arraign the tenement as a danger 
to society and an enemy of the State. I am 
aware that there are homes even in tene- 
ments, that men and women live good and 
useful lives there, and that children grow up 
in them marvelously untouched by their cor- 
ruption. But I maintain that these things 
are in spite of, not because of, the tenement, 
and that its influence on our city populations 
constitutes a great and growing danger to our 
land and our liberties.” 

Bishop W. X. Ninde of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, in the Western Christian Advo- 
cate, concludes his estimate of The Spiritual 
Outlook of Methodism. He acknowledges 
that “ diffused education and free mingling 
with educated people has certainly modified 
to some extent our denominational life. That 
life has become less excitable and demonstra- 
ble, more thoughtful and considerate... . 
There is less disposition to gauge one’s expe- 
riences by the experiences of other people as 
a fixed standard, and this freer scope of the 
spiritual life is a distinct and valuable gain. 
. . « We have gained a more genial—perhaps 
I might say,a more indulgent—view of the 
life that now is. The early Methodists were a 
rejoicing people, eminently such. The forests 
rang to their glad shouts and enlivening songs. 
But the inspiration of their joy was the con- 
sciousness of an indwelling Christ and an 
open-eyed anticipation of the coming glory. 
This present world was a dangerous illusion, 
whose delights they were to shun as they 
would the eye of the basilisk. ... We have 
gained, not a relaxed, but a softened view of 
God’s relation to the race. We have given in 
these modern days to the atonement in Christ 
a broader and more generous application. .. . 
No Methodist believes now that, as Dr. 
Whedon expresses it, ‘God damns men by 
continents.’ ”’ 

ABROAD. 

Prof. Raffaele Mariano of the University of 
Naples writes in the January International 
Journal of Ethics an article on Italy and the 
Papacy, towhich Mgr. Satolli will reply in the 
next number. Concerning the policy of Pope 
Leo XIII. the Italian scholar says: ‘‘ We find it 
conceived with subtlety and Jesuitical fore- 
sight, but no less with wonderful objectivity 
and great adjustment of means to ends en- 
tirely worthy of the secular tradition of the 
toman Curia. He has endeavored to recon- 
cile the papacy with as many nations as pos- 

sible, though they be heretical and schismatic ; 
to gain and regain, even at the cost of humili- 
ation and dishonorable transactions, their 
sympathies and their good graces, in order to 
make use of all this influence to the injury of 
Italy and the benefit of the church. ... The 
present historic conditions of Europe allow 
the Pope to undo Italy.” 
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‘Is Christendom on the brink of such a con- 
flict with science as took place in the Romish 
Church in consequence of the discoveries of 
Galileo?” asked a Christian World representa- 
tive recently, putting the question to Arch- 
deacon Farrar. ‘ No,” he replied, ‘‘I have 
no fear that the relations between the Re- 
formed churches and science will be in the 
future in any way different to what they are 
aow and have been in the past, that is to say, 
amicable and satisfactory. The relations be- 
tween our church and science,” continued the 
archdeacon, ‘‘are much more settled than 
they were ever thirty years ago. Depend upon 
it, every discovery that science, under the 
direction of God, may be able to make will 
redound to the profit and advantage of re- 
ligion and of His holy Word. There is no an- 
tagonism between religion and science ; on the 
contrary, every reason and motive exists to 
impel them forward in harmony together to 
the promotion of good works and the spiritual 
welfare of mankind.” 

The British Weekly says: ‘‘There is some- 
thing at once honorable and terrible in the 
almost unbroken silence with which the Con- 
gregational country churches and the country 
ministers of England are waiting for aid from 
their wealthier brethren. Every denomina- 
tion has been tried, more or less severely, by 
the prolonged agricultural depression and the 
movement from the soil. But none has been 
so severely tested as Congregationalism. The 
root ideas of Independency do not encourage 
central funds from which weak churches may 
draw. But in many places the sharp alterna- 
tive is help or death. Then in a denomina- 
tion where there are no barriers against en- 
trance to the ministry, and where a church 
can be constituted by any small body of Chris- 
tians, peculiar difficulties arise. Those who 
subscribe money must know how it is spent. 
It is not sufficient that the application comes 
from an Independent church and an Independ- 
ent pastor.” 





HOW OUGHT WE TO SPEND OUR 
MONEY ? 


BY LUCIA T. AMES. 


Nearly seventy years ago Malthus pro- 
claimed a doctrine very comforting indeed 
to Dives. Emerson, in commenting on the 
English ‘* brutal political economy” of the 
first half of the century, declares ‘* Malthus 
the right organ of the English proprietors.” 
Nothing could be more acceptacle to Dives 
than the belief that with a clear conscience 
he could wash his hands of all respon- 
sibility for the woes of Lazarus, and in 
pestilence, famine and poverty see a wise, 
providential arrangement for the necessary 
suppression of surplus population. The 
blasphemous attribution to the Deity of re- 
sults due to man’s ignorance, folly and sin 
is not so popular as it once was and our po- 
litical economy is less brutal. But man is 
ever ready to find pious excuses for self- 
indulgence. 

Since the comforting Malthusian doctrine 
perhaps there has been none more widely 
spread and honestly believed than the pres- 
ent one expressed in the ery of, ‘*Do not 
economize, buy more than ever; everything 
you buy will give employment to some one 
and thus be doing God service,’ and almost 
invariably what is meant being to buy more 
for one’s self. Every prize for a euchre 
party, or favor fur a German, every new ball 
dress and cut glass bowl, all extra labor put 
into cutting and trimming a cloak in the 
latest ugly mode, may be made a service to 
humanity during these hard times. The 
more ‘* harmless*’ luxuries the better. 


What are harmless? A millionaire some 
years ago gave a $50,000 ball to about five 
hundred people, all of them sated with 
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everything that money could buy. In spite 
of much grumbling and bitterness on the 
part of many poor, this ostentatious outlay 
was condoned by others on the plea that ‘it 
gave employment to so many, you know.” 
As if the only other alternative must have 
been the throwing of the money into North 
River, as if money spent in any way, right 
or wrong, wise or foolish, must not of neces- 
sity employ people. ‘ But think how the 
florists must have been helped, when $20,- 
000 were spent for flowers!”’ Yes, but 
would not they have been as much helped 
if $19,000 of the $20,000 had been spent in 
supplying 40,000 families in the East Side 
tenement slums each with a potted plant, 
which would give pleasure all the winter, 
instead of supplying tons of roses to be seen 
by a few and perish in forty-eight hours? 

‘But think how the dressmakers were 
helped.’’ Yes, but would not they be as 
well pleased if, instead of an order for a 
$500 dress, they had an order for one $100 
gown and forty warm woolen ones, costing 
$10 each, to be sent to the cyclone sufferers? 
One of our American dukes is building a 
$6,000,000 palace in a poverty-stricken re- 
gion of the South. ‘‘Just think how many 
workmen he is employing,’’ exclaims the 
average man with satisfaction. Yes, but 
suppose he should be content to put up a 
$100,000 house and should spend the re- 
mainder in aiding the Southern people to 
put up little libraries through the South, 
free to all and destined to nourish millions 
of minds in the years to come. Would not 
as many people be employed in building 
590 $10,000 libraries as in building one 
palace? 

But it will be said these extravagant, un- 
democratic displays of money, which help 
to create class distinctions, excite envy and 
rivalry and an unwholesome condition of 
society, are exceptional. I reply, they are 
chiefly exceptional because the average man 
cannot do what he would, and he compla- 
cently acquiesces in the extravagance of 
others because he would do much the same, 
if he could. 

The love of display, of outshining one’s 
neighbors, of getting pleasure in that alone 
which is costly and because of its cost, is 
the evil of our modern commercial life. The 
most pernicious doctrine that can now be 
preached is the continuance in self-indul- 
gence under the specious plea of its serving 
others. If we wish to indulge ourselves, 
for our own self-respect’s sake, let us not 
be either fools or hypocrites and pretend 
that we are serving either God or humanity 
or any one butour own selves. Let us know 
that even if we let our money lie locked in 
the safe for a little time, which no one is 
doing now to any extent, it would in the 
end not be so bad as to spend it in grati- 
fying foolish wants and in creating a class of 
people to cater to those wants and divert 
their energy from fruitful industry. Never 
did John Ruskin teach a principle which 
men so need to learn as when, with all the 
religious fervor of his whele nature, he 
showed that the main question is not how 
many are employed, or what wages are 
paid, but what kind of work is produced? 

We may pay a man $3 a day to make 
dynamite bombs or whisky, or pay him half 
as much for selling milk or making plow- 
shares. We may pay a woman well for 
making ugly designs and persuading other 
women to use them, or for her executing 
an immodest dance, and we may pay her 
less for making good bread and teaching 
the multiplication table. But if capital is 
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employéd in the creation of ugliness in- 
stead of beauty, useless instead of useful 
things, harmful instead of helpful things, 
however much apparent temporary good 
it may seem to do to the worker, it is most 
surely in the end fatal to the public weal 
and to the worker himself. 

The notion that the business world is 
prosperous if every one is employed, re- 
gardless of what he is employed on, is a 
popular but deadly fallacy. So the produc- 
tion of things, however harmless, which in 
the nature of the case can be enjoyed only 
by the few and do not minister to their 
higher life, become harmful, for it means 
taking just so much labor from the pro- 
duction of things which could be enjoyed 
by many and would minister to the higher 
life, as in the instances given above regard- 
ing the flowers and libraries. 

The answer to the question, What lux- 
uries are harmful? is apparent. Books, 
music, pictures, travel, all things of that 
kind, in so far as they actually do minister 
to the higher life, are, properly speaking, 
the soul’s necessities and not luxuries. In 
so far as they minister to love of display, 
as in the case of very handsomely bound 
books, which are never read but make a 
show library, they are luxuries and ques- 
tionable ones. Beauty which does not min- 
ister to the higher life and consists not so 
much in true artistic design as in expensive- 
ness of material, as in silver hairbrushes, 
onyx staircases, gilded chairs, etc., is 
harmful luxury just in so far as it be- 
comes impossible of attainment by the ma- 
jority of workers, and is an object of envy 
and diverts capital and labor from truly 
artistic and helpful productions in which 
many can share. The harmful element in 
luxury is its exclusiveness. Iv libraries, 
museums, public buildings and works of all 
sorts, beautiful form and expensive material 
which can be enjoyed by all, are not, prop- 
erly speaking, luxuries, but useful and help- 
ful expenditures of money. 

The bitter cry of the unemployed is in our 
ears. The hungry and cold are begging us 
to give them a chance to earn an honest liv- 
ing. Some theorists are encouraging us to 
believe that every jewel and silken trifle 
which we will buy will help alleviate their 
woes. It is very pleasant doctrine, as pleas- 
ant as it is sophistical, The whole question: 
of our expenditure resolves itself into this, 
not whether we shall employ labor, but how 
we shal] employ it. Toselfish, foolish ends, 
or to unselfish, noble ends? 

The amount of money which will prob- 
ably be spent this winter in our great cities 
for cut glass, the making of which kills the 
workman in nine years, it is claimed, and in 
the purchase of finery to be worn only occa- 
sionally, of curios to be locked up in cabi- 
inets and enjoyed by the very few, might 
employ as many people in the production of 
beautiful solar prints of the works of the 
great masters which would adorn the bare 
walls of every public city school, and give 
beauty of the highest sort to hundreds of 
thousands of impressionable minds, instead 
of creating beauty of a lower order to gratify 
the vanity of a few. 

We must sternly avoid reckless almsgiv- 
ing, but that is never the alternative when 
we cease to employ people to cater to our 
artificial wants. Fifty dollars given to the 
Tuskegee, Ala., Normal School gives a wor- 
thy, self-supporting negro industrial and 
school training for a year and prepares him 
to disseminate intelligence and thrift among 
his people. It is not almsgiving, it pauper- 
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izes no one, it helps to prevent pauperism 
and it helps employ a worthy teacher. This 
is only one of countless other ways of help- 
ing without demoralizing the one helped. 
It means plainer living and self- sacrifice on 
the part of the giver unless he is rich, less 
money on cigars and theaters and candy and 
trifles for ourselves, more money on bread 
and boots and books for others. 

Self-sacrifice is not a popular doctrine to 
preach. We want to eat our cake and have 
it, to delude ourselves into believing that 
self-indulgence is a duty. When shall we 
learn the meaning of the words, ‘‘ Ye can- 
not serve God and mammon”’? 


THE OTHER SIDE OF THE HA- 
WAIIAN QUESTION. 


BY REV. JOHN LUTHER KILBON, BOSTON, 








The Congregationalist and some other re- 
ligious papers have been very severe in their 
condemnation’ of the action of the present 
administration on the Hawaiian question. 
It is true, however, that there are those in 
our churches who believe that this condem- 
nation is misplaced. On bebalf of those 
who, while they may not believe that the 
course of the President and his advisers has 
been in all respects the wisest, do hold that 
the administration has kept witliin the lim- 
its both of its power and of the highest 
righteousness, I wish to call attention to 
their side of the question. 

The first act of the Cleveland administra- 
tion in the matter of Hawaii was the with- 
drawal of the treaty of annexation pending 
before the Senate and the appointment of 
Mr. Blount as ‘‘ paramount commissioner’’ 
to the Hawaiian Islands, Mr. Blount was 
an agent of the Department of State. His 
mission was, so far as the public could 
judge, similar in character to that which 
had been held by Mr. John W. Foster be- 
fore his appointment to the head of the 
State Department. He was instructed to 
investigate fully and impartially the causes 
and conditions of the revolution in the 
islands, and to report his evidence and 
conclusions to the government. The ques- 
tion as to the right of the President to ap- 
point such a commissioner without the con- 
firmation of the Senate is a question for 
constitutional lawyers. From the stand- 
point of common sense it seems, under the 
circumstances, to have been a right and 
proper thing to do. Ido not now remem- 
ber any strong criticism of the appointment 
at the time it was made. It is only when 
the commissioner has made his report that 
it is discovered that the President com- 
mitted an unconstitutional act in appointing 
him. 

When Mr. Blount was-appointed it was 
generally admitted that no better choice 
could have been made within the limits of 
the President’s party. He had just retired 
voluntarily from the House of Representa- 
tives, after a service of twenty years. Dur- 
ing a large part of that time he had been 
chairman or minority leader of the commit- 
tee on foreign affairs. He was honored by 
men of all parties as one of the ablest and 
most fair-minded of all the representatives. 
A short time before the close of the Fifty- 
Second Congress men of all parties united 
in paying to him a tribute of hearty admira- 
uon, 

It is now alleged that when Mr. Blount 
reached the islands he almost at once as- 
sumed the position of an attorney for the 
deposed queen. This supposed fact was 


not known until the appearance of his re- 
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port. Last fall I was told by a prominent 
supporter of the provisional government 
that no one could imagine what Mr. Blount 
would recommend. The only specific alle- 
gations which 1 have seen made in support 
of the statement regarding the unfairness 
of the investigation are that Mr. Blount 
ordered down the American flag from the 
buildings of the provisional government and 
that he refused to take the use of a house 
offered to him by one of the revolutionists. 
The hoisting of the flag had been disavowed 
by Secretary Foster, and Minister Stevens 
had been publicly reprimanded for that 
action. The ordering of its removal was, 
therefore, only what would have been done 
by almost any person sent to the islands 
with the power to give such orders. The 
attack which Mr. Stevens made upon Mr. 
Blount for refusing to accept the bribe of 
an elegant, furnished house, rent free, should 
have weighed much more in Mr. Blount’s 
favor than it seems to have done in certain 
quarters. 

So far as Mr. Blount’s personality and 
public conduct are concerned, therefore, we 
have every reason for believing that his re- 
port is credible. He seems to have made 
the mistake of not including in his report a 
considerable mass of testimony which might 
have been secured upon the other side of 
the question. But his report shows very 
clearly that to the minds of some of the 
supporters of the revolution it seemed clear 
that the aid of the United States was prom- 
ised by Minister Stevens, and that these per- 
sons were numerous and important enough 
to have prevented the revolution from being 
successful if they had not taken part in it. 
This being the case, it matters very little 
whether other supporters of the revolution 
expected help from the United States or not. 

President Cleveland put very effectively 
in his message the practical conclusions 
which must come from a careful study of 
the facts in the case. Among these con- 
clusions we should place the following: 
(1) Minister Stevens was heartily in favor 
of the proposed revolution, knew of it be- 
fore it took place, and gave it his personal 
comfort and advice. (2) The marines who 
were landed from the Boston were so placed 
that their presence did actually help the 
revolutionists. This placing may have been 
the result of accident or necessity, but it 
was an actually existing condition at the 
time of the revolution. No other nation 
found it necessary to land any marines at 
all. (3) The queen claims that she would 
have made a contest against the revolution 
had it not been for the evident support of 
the United States. Her woid is probably 
not entitled to much weight, but there is 
to substantiate her claim in this case a con- 
temporary written document bearing her 
signature and the written indorsement of 
President Dole acknowiedging its receipt. 

In view of these facts, the President un- 
dertook by diplomacy to bring about the 
status quo which existed before the revolu- 
tion. This attempt appears to have been 
somewhat quixotic. It was based altogether 
too much on the idea of abstract justice and 
too little on the consideration of the practi- 
cal situation. The United States had al- 
ready recognized the provisional govern- 
ment, and recognition could not well be 
withdrawn, unless, indeed, the appeal which 
the queen made to the United States was 
met and acknowledged openly by the pro- 
visional government. But to apply to the 
course of the President in this matter such 
terms as ‘‘a policy of infamy,”’ ‘‘ the Cleve- 
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land-Gresham-Blount conspiracy,’’ etc., is a 
wresting of the truth which is out of place 
in any honorable newspaper, secular or 
religious. 

Objection is made by some to the inter- 
ference of this nation in favour of a mon- 
archy as against a republic. But the pro- 
visional government of Hawaii is not a 
republic. It is an oligarchy, which does 
not dare to submit its cause to the votes of 
the people whom it governs. The annexa- 
tionists in Hawaii have dominated uffairs 
so that in social and church life they have 
ostracized any who opposed their views. 
It is inconsistent in the extreme for those 
who object to the oppression of the colored 
race in our own Southern States to advocate 
the continuance of the provisional govern- 
ment at Honolulu. The native Hawaiians 
are as well fitted to govern themselves and 
their white neighbors as are the colored 
people of South Carolina or Louisiana, It 
is undoubtedly far more pleasant for the 
white population in both cases to possess 
the power of government, but in neither 
case can we speak of such government as a 
republic. 

Turning to the broader grounds of our 
national policy, we find that in no case has 
the idea of conquest been tolerated by our 
people. To be sure Texas was admitted as 
a State after it had gained its independence 
of Mexico. But up to the time when their 
independence was acknowledged, our gov- 
ernment, as a government, refrained most 
carefully from doing anything to help the 
Texans. To this day the Mexican War is 
held up to the children in many of our 
schools as our greatest national disgrace. 
It certainly cannot be defended on any 
grounds of high justice. 

The appeal of Hawaii for annexation rests 
upon grounds of sympathy. Our missiona- 
ries did a magnificent work in those islands. 
They and their children have made Hawaii 
the abode of civilization and wealth instead 
of the dwelling place of heathenism and 
savagery. This work is now threatened by 
a corrupt and degraded queen. The tempta- 
tion is certainly astrong one. No American 
Christian can feel other than the heartiest 
sympathy with men of the class who have 
formed the provisional government. But 
that sympathy may not justly exercise itself 
through the support of our government in 
a revolution, If they cannot yet win the 
victory over the corrupting government in 
their own strength, supported as they are 
by a consciousness of an honest desire for 
the best welfare of their island home, we 
must bid them wait until things have gone 
so far that the wickedness of the govern- 
ment drives to them a sufficient force to 
overcome the bribed and vicious rulers. 
This is the course which we have asked 
that the people of our own Southern States 
should adopt. 

We have little, if any, more right to inter- 
fere with the government of Hawaii than 
with that of Turkey. The Turkish govern- 
ment is unspeakably corrupt and oppressive. 
We have in Turkey great missionary enter- 
prises which have accomplished a marvelous 
work in uplifting many of the inhabitants 
ofthe land. Turkey is a little farther from 
our shores than Hawaii, but if we are going 
beyond our own borders at all we might 
well go all the way around the world. 
There are surely many men in our churches 
who will uphold still the traditional policy 
of our government, using only peaceable 
and just means to extend our influence 
among the nations of the earth. 
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The Jews in the United States. 


Rabbi Isaacs says that ‘the story of 
Jewish immigration to the United States 
offers but few facts to the chronicler.” 
The Jews have been represented here since 
1492, for one of the company of Columbus 
was a Jewish linguist, as interpreter, speak- 
ing various languages and ready to con- 
verse with the expected new race or races. 
They came originally to escape persecu- 
tion. The Spanish Inquisition (1483-1498) 
indirectly sent them to Manhattan Island. 
Their reasons for coming were similar to 
those of the Puritans and Huguenots, 
Their reception was akin to their exclu- 
sion. They were not tolerated. The pro- 
fessors of faith in Christ alone were toler- 
ated. Their first synagogue was founded 
in New York in 1650, thirty years after the 
landing of the Pilgrims, They did not 
obtain freedom of worship until the end 
of the seventeenth century. Here and there 
they gained a foothold, prospered, and some 
of them contributed liberally to the sinews 
of war for American independence. The 
earliest appearance of the Jews in New 
England was signalized by the establish- 
ment of a synagogue in Newport, R. L., 
1658. 

Colonization of them was attempted in 
the third decade of the present century, 
and that method of introducing them is 
still in operation under the workings of the 
Baron Ilirsch fund of $2,400,000. They 
have never come in such large numbers in 
any year or decade as to arrest very much 
attention until within the last decade (1880- 
1890). Dr. Robert Baird’s View of Reli- 
gion in America, published in the forties, 
estimated that there were then 50,000 Jews 
in the United States. There are more than 
four times as many on the east side of 
New York City today. Their numbers in 
the metropolis more than doubled between 
1882 and 1891. The tide of immigration 
during the years since immigration has 
been tabulated, from 1820 onward, shows 
a Jewish element coming from Germany, 
Holland, Spain and Poland and a large 
increase from Russia during and _ since 
1882. 

The trials of the Jews here have been 
legal and personal. They have claimed to 
be grossly misunderstood when not perse- 
cuted. The owners and guests of certain 
American hotels at summer resorts have 
been hostileto them. The defense has been 
that they are hard customers financially, 
that they are monopolists of the privileges 
of guests, clannish and rude in obtruding 
their depreciation of Jesus of Nazareth and 
His followers. <A series of articles has 
been appearing in Frank Leslie’s Illustrated 
Weekly at frequent intervals, for more than 
a year, relating to distinguished Jews, the 
aim being to show their prominence and 
power as merchants, financiers, physicians, 
educators, authors, ete. 

Jews, like all other distinctive branches 
and members of the human race, have their 
racial characteristics and their individual 
peculiarities, their virtues and their vices. 
They are industrious, economical, proud, 
charitable to each other. They generate 
few dependents or criminals. Religiously 
they are divided into the orthodox and the 
reformed, the conservative and the liberal. 
The orthodox adhere to ancient, historic, 
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traditional Judaism. The liberals are not 
strenuous concerning the ritual, the wearing 
of the hat and the separation of the sexes 
in worship, the observance of the seventh 
day, etc. They are subdivided into various 
schools or wings as other denominations or 
sects are. They have affinities with Ameri- 
can Unitarians in emphasizing the unity 
of God and in repudiating Trinitarianism. 
The liberal Jews have affinities and sympa- 
thies with radical Unitarians. They are 
rationalists of an extreme type. A few are 
materialists. According to the last census 
the surprising fact was revealed that the re- 
form wing is now in the majority. There 
were 57,000 orthodox and 72,000 reformed 
communicants, heads of families only being 
counted as such. The total congregations 
numbered 533. The synagogue property 
was valued at $9,754,000, an increase of 
$350,000 in ten years. 

Ecclesiastically Jews are Congregational- 
ists. They have no recognized head, no na- 
tional organization with authority to make 
and execute laws. They have refused to 
adopt a creed which might be imposed upon 
any congregation, A Doxology which re- 
hearses in metrical form a creed of thirteen 
articles is chanted on Friday in British syna- 
gogues and the homes of British Jews. 
They are agitated over the revision of their 
prayer-book and psalter. British Judaism 
in recent years has shown an inclipation to 
produce special hymns for children. 

With the exception of a few anarchistic 
Russian Jews in the larger cities, the Jews 
are thoroughly loyal to our government and 
appreciative of the spirit cf Americanism. 
The anarchistic Jews are not the ignorant 
class. In Russia they were educated and 
well conditioned. Their rebellion is due to 
the fact that persecution and expulsion have 
embittered them against governments as 
such, Their own people are aiming to dis- 
abuse them of their misjudgments and rash- 
ness, 

Protestant Christianity in this land has 
been uninfluenced by Judaism, but Judaism 
has nut been uninfluenced by Protestant 
Christianity. Educational and social move- 
ments, such as the Chautauquap, are easily 
accepted. Last July young Jews met in 
Chicago and organized a young people’s 
movement directly borrowed from the Chris- 
tian Endeavor Society. The young Macca- 
bees were not afraid of reforming Judaism 
nor of that which is so good, by common 
consent, in American Christianity and Prot- 
estantism. 

Several conditions and movements at the 
present time must command the attention 
alike of Israelites, Protestants and Ameri- 
cans. Oneis the rapid and probable increase 
of Jewish immigration. The authorities 
are not agreed as to the exact number of 
Jews now in the United States. They do 
not need to be to serve our purposes. Those 
now coming are largely young men. Suffice 
it to say that there are probably more than 
a million among us and 75,000 in New Eng- 
land. The Russian Jew is in evidence more 
than any other Jew, continental or Asiatic, 
on account of his condition and his multi-* 
plicity. His racial origin does not explain 
his condition so much as his history does. 
Russia unquestionably has been his op- 
His spectacular qualities have 
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been photographed alike by friend and foe, 
to enable him to secure asylum and aid and 
as a reason of shutting the doors of Brother 
Jonathan in his face without ceremony. 

There can be but one American and one 
Christian course in the last analysis toward 
him and toward his equivalents, or toward 
those worse than he, if there are such 
among Bohemians, Poles, Italians and Chi- 
nese. That course is to harbor and to help 
him, to give him a free opportunity to help 
himself. Restrictive immigration may be 
warranted as a temporary barrier to a ruin- 
ous invasion, or to the entrance of con- 
tagious diseases, but American antecedents 
and traditions will hardly be reversed which 
open this wide and good land to be the 
home of the human race. 

The importance of our land and of its 
metropolis to American Judaism and the 
Christianization of Jews is recognized by 
Jewish specialists and Christian missiona- 
ries. The fund furnished by Baron Hirsch, 
the wealthy Berlin banker, centralizes its 
headquarters and efficiency in New York 
City for the special benefit of Russian and 
Roumanian Hebrews during the first two 
years in the land of their adoption. It 
colonizes them in rural regions, seeks to 
Americanize them and in manifold ways 
to advance their interests, not forgetting 
to teach the children the contents and prin- 
ciples of the Constitution of the United 
States. 

_In New York the largest and most suc- 
cessful meetings for the Christianization of 
the Jews are now held. Rev. Theodore 
Leonhard, a German Presbyterian pastor, 
who has visited Jewish missions in Europe 
and Asia, says: ‘*There is not a Jewish 
mission at present in this world which has 
such an open door... . I am almost sure 
that there is not another place where so 
many Jews, in such a short time, have been 
enabled to see for themselves what the holy 
record tells and teaches.’ A little badge 
has been invented to combine the believing 
Jewish brethren all over the world and their 
Christian friends in a Prayer Alliance for 
Israel, as a testimony to ‘‘ Jesus the King 
of the Jews.’’ It consists of a double tri- 
angle with a cross in the center. It signi- 
fies that the wearer is of the Jewish race, 
or has connection with or love for the Jews. 
The cross is intended to show that he has 
accepted Christ as the Messiah. 

We need to catch the spirit of the ancient 
prophets of Judaism, even of Columbus, 
who said that ‘the Holy Ghost works in 
the Jew,’’ and of the poets and hymnists 
who have remembered Israel. Let us make 
the poetic prayer of holy Ge..ge Herbert, 
apostrophizing the Jews, our own prayer: 


Oh that my prayers! mine, alas! 

Oh that some angel might a trumpet sound! 

At which the cburch falling upon hex face 

Should crie so loud, untill the trump were drown’d, 
And by that crie of her deare Lord obtain, 

That your sweet sap might come again! 

Let us also unite in prayer with the Eng- 
lish hymnist, James Edmeston: 


O hasten, Lord, those promised days, 
When Israe} shall rejoice: 

And Jew and Gentile join in praise, 
With one united voice! 


Ne as SS ae 

The remedy for the constant excess of 
party spirit lies, and lies alone, in the cour- 
ageous independence of the individual citi- 
zen.—George William Curtis. 
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The Home 
THE LITTLE BOY THAT DIED. 


I am all alone in my chamber now, 
And the midnight hour is near, 
And the fagot’s crack and the clock’s dull tick 
Are the only sounds I hear. 
And over my soul in its solitude 
Sweet feelings of sadness glide, 
For my heart and my eyes are full when I 
think 
Of the little boy that died. 


I went one night to my father’s house— 
Went home to the dear ones all— 

And softly I opened the garden gate, 
And softly the door of the hall. 

My mother came out to meet her son— 
She kissed me and then she sighed, 

And her head fell on my neck and she wept 
For the little boy that died. ° 


And when I gazed on his innocent face, 
As still and cold he lay, 
And thought what a lovely child he had been, 
And how soon he must decay— 
“‘O Death, thou lovest the beautiful! ”’ 
In the woe of my spirit I cried, 
For sparkled the eyes and the forehead was 
fair 
Of the little boy that died! 


Again I will go to my father’s house— 
Go home to the dear ones all— 

And sadly I’ll open the garden gate, 
And sadly the door of the hall. 

I shall meet my mother, but never more 
With her darling by her side; 

But she’ll kiss me and sigh and weep again 
For the little boy that died. 


I shall see his little sister again, 
With her playmates about the door, 
And I’ll watch the children in their sports 
As I never did before, 
And if in the group I see a child 
That’s dimpled and laughing-eyed, 
T’ll look to see if it may not be * 
The little boy that died. 


We shall all go home to our Father’s house— 
To our Father’s house in the skies, 
Where the hope of our souls shall have no 
blight, ‘ 
And our love no broken ties. 
We shall roam on the banks of the river of 
peace 
And bathe in its blissful tide, 
And one of the joys of our heaven shall be 
The little boy that died. 


And, therefore, when I am sitting alone, 
And the midnight hour is near, 
When the fagot’s crack and the clock’s dull 
tick 
Are the only sounds I hear, 
O, sweet o’er my soul in its solitude 
Are the feelings of sadness that glide, 
Though my heart and my eyes are full when I 
think 
Of the little boy that died. 
Selected. 





A great encroachment upon Sunday even- 
ing, especially in cities, is the growing cus- 
tom of giving quiet dinner parties at that 
time. Christian people who would dis- 
countenance any large gathering of a gay 
or frivolous character justify themselves in 
inviting to their homes a small number of 
congenial friends. The conversation may 
take a somewhat more dignified and seri- 
ous tone than ordinary, but otherwise there 
is nothing to distinguish the occasion from 
the average small dinner party of a week 
day evening. The meal is fully as elaborate, 
and, being prolonged beyond the hour of 
evening service, of course all feel themselves 
excused from attendance at church. Pastors 
of metropolitan churches deprecate the evil 
influence of this form of social entertain- 
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ment, which is totally different, in spirit 
and purpose, from the Christian hospitality 
which opens its doors on Sunday to lonely 
occupants of boarding houses or to guests 
who unite with the parents in trying to 
create a spiritual atmosphere in the home. 
This letting down the bars of Sunday ob- 
servance within the holy citadel of one’s 
own household undermines character and 
makes one indifferent to public violations 
of the Lord’s Day. 


One need not accept all the absurd theo- 
ries of the Christian scientists in order to 
be convinced that in certain cases of illness 
causation is purely mental. There are in- 
stances of what physicians call auto-sugges- 
tion or imitation, especially among children, 
which could be cured by an intelligent un- 
derstanding of the conditions on the part 
of parents. There is authentic record of 
a little girl who played with a compan- 
ion that carried a crutch, and, in sportive 
imitation of the friend, by aping her gait 
and carrying a stick, the girl actually 
thought she became lame herself. When- 
ever the mother attempted to take away 
the stick she screamed and declared her- 
self unable to step without it. This was 
simply self-hypnotism. Not infrequently 
parents precipitate upon their children the 
very illnesses they dread through excessive 
dread of them. A mother who is a chronic 
invalid came near making her daughter one 
by constantly expressing in the girl’s pres- 
ence a fear to that effect. Removed from 
her mother’s influence for a few weeks she 
became robust and rosy again. This sus- 
ceptibility to the physical atmosphere which 
we create finds its reflex in the realm of 
mind and soul, and from all parts of our 
being we radiate health or disease to a far 
greater extent than most of us imagine. 





WOMEN OUT OF WORK. 


‘*It is not the pauper class who are suffer- 
ing most this winter,” said a Boston philan- 
thropist. ‘‘ They are ever ready to accept 
relief, but the saddest cases of destitution 
exist among the self-respecting wage-earn- 
ers who are temporarily thrown out of em- 
ployment.’’ Many of these could be tided 
over the present distress and helped in deli- 
cate ways if only people knew of their 
condition, but it is exceedingly difficult to 
break through the barrier of personal re- 
serve and gain a knowledge of the facts. 
This is especially true of the respectable, 
capable and usually independent women 
and girls, who, except in extraordinarily 
hard times like the present, live comfort- 
ably and often assist other members of the 
family. These women are dressmakers, 
seamstresses, nurses, housekeepers, type- 
writers, stenographers and in other like 
vocations. They are exceedingly sensitive 
with regard to their condition lest they be 
classed among paupers and are commenda- 
bly loath to accept charity. Their bitter 
cry is, ‘‘Give me work that I may not eat 
the bread of dependence.” 

One of the best agencies for reaching 
these worthy cases is the Boston Young 
Women’s Christian Association. Through 
its employment. bureau the officers have 
come into possession of pathetic personal 
histories, which would never be disclosed to 
the public, but which are poured into the 
sympathetic ears of the tactful and loving 
women who administer its affairs. Some- 
times it happens that a girl who has drifted 
about day after day in a vain search for em- 
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ployment voluntarily seeks the Association 
rooms as a haven of refuge and an escape 
from the peculiar temptations which beset 
a lonely and discouraged stranger in a great 
city. It is needless to say that no better 
harbor can be found anywhere. 

One or two typical cases will illustrate to 
what dire straits these young women are 
reduced. A girl scarcely eighteen applied 
at the office for employment. She had no 
home, no near kindréd, no money and was 
in debt for two weeks’ board. She was in 
despair and growing reckless under her for- 
lorn condition. Work was found for her, 
timely encouragement given and she has 
been saved. A widow, suddenly reduced 
from affluence to poverty, found that the lit- 
tle work she was able to secure was grow- 
ing more and more uncertain, and she began 
to plan how she could curtail more rigidly 
in her expenses, which had already been re- 
duced to aminimum. There seemed to be 
no way except in food. As her last few 
dollars melted away and there was no pros- 
pect of work she refrained, from eating for 
two days at a time and relieved the gnawings 
of hunger by drinking hot water. Finally 
she came in contact with members of the 
Association, and under the influence of Chris- 
tian sympathy and companionship, together 
with the uplift of finding something to do, 
she seems like a new woman. Another 
widow with three daughters became reduced 
to such straits that they lived for days with 
only food enough to nourish properly one 
person, and the coldest days have been with- 
out fuel. This family has had a home of 
luxury and given with a free hand to those 
less favored. But for the help rendered at 
this time they must have continued to suffer 
until despair drove them to make their 
needs known to the public. Sewing girls 
frequently live upon one meal a day when 
work is dull, believing this to be their only 
way of economy. 

A criticism which is often made when 
this aspect of the question of the unem- 
ployed is presented is that such need should 
render these girls and women willing to go 
into families as domestics, or to accept 
such positions as may offer. But they are 
not accustomed to general housework. 
From the beginning of their self-support 
they have bent every energy toward one 
thing—nursing, typewriting, or whatever 
their specialty may be. They are for the 
most part delicate women, as the result of 
a sedentary life. Moreover, they believe 
this to be but a temporary state of depres- 
sion, and hope soon to find an opportunity 
to earn a comfortable living again. Be- 
side, housekeepers desire and need efficient 
service. They do not want women who 
know little or nothing of the details of 
domestic work. 

It makes the situation of the unemployed 
all the more deplorable that they cannot 
turn their hands to other work than that to 
which they have been trained, but that is 
‘‘ another story,’’ as Rudyard Kipling would 
say. Perhaps one good result of the hard 
times will be a more all-round training of 
wage-earners and the discovery of more ra- 
tional ways of living, whereby they shall 
develop a physical stamina capable of with- 
standing strains. Asa friend wrote us the 
other day, ‘‘ Christianity demanded a new 
ethics, but it has never realized the neces- 
sity of a new economics.’ 

But this is no time to parley over princi- 
ples of sociology. The immediate demand 
is for bread and work for these women and 
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the Association urgently desires contribu- 
tions of money for an emergency relief fund, 
and more than all else they solicit employ- 
ment. The money will constitute a loan 
fund to be used as circumstances may re- 
quire, and from personal experience we can 
testify that no borrowers are so prompt to 
pay their financial obligations as working 
girls, We have never lost a dollar through 
them, which is more than we can Say in re- 
spect to young men of the same class. A 
Brooklyn lady who has loaned hundreds in 
this way bears the same testimony. We 
hope the Association will receive a prompt 
apd generous response to their appeal. 
THE KEEPING OF DIARIES AND 
ACOOUNTS. 


BY MRS. MARGARET E. SANGSTER. 


In the early part of a new year many 
people feel an impulse toward living with 
greater precision than formerly. It is quite 
natural to make good resolutions of vari- 
ous kinds when the new start on the calen- 
dar, the new leaf turned over in the book 
of time, gives the suggestion and the oppor- 
tunity. And the making of resolutions is 
not at all a bad thing. Even if they are 
not kept as strenuously as they are made, 
yet, if prompted by a quickening of con- 
science and a desire for improvement, they 
do give us a forward impulse and we are 
the better for that; the pace for a while 
is less languid, the goal is more certainly 
in view. 

In common with a thousand other women, 
TI love to handle and to possess one of those 
little red-covered volumes which at the head 
of each white page presents a day and a date 
for the whole round year. I have some- 
times for several consecutive years kept my 
regular daily record of happenings, of visits 
made and received, of texts and sermons 
heard with profit on the Lord’s Day, of ex- 
penses for household and personal needs, of 
money given to the poor or set to the ac- 
count of religious work, I can testify, there- 
fore, to the extreme satisfaction which is the 
legitimate result of such a diary persistently 
and accurately kept. It gives one in outline 
a family record or the story of an individual 
year, memory easily supplying -details when 
the main facts are jotted down in the order 
and at the time of their occurrence. 

In a large family, where all are busy in 
their several ways, one son or one daughter 
might be constituted the family secretary, 
his or her duty being to write the story of 
each day before retiring at night. Though, 
happily, in every household there are long 
and uneventful periods when nothing out of 
the common stirs the heart to alarm or ex- 
cites apprehension, yet in the gentle flow of 
family life enough will always be found to 
make such a history full of interest to those 
most intimately concerned. 

In a family of which I have knowledge 
one of the parents has kept such a record 
as I am describing for tweniy-five years, 
writing it day by day. The little book slips 
into his pocket when traveling, and he jots 
the brief record down with his stylographic 
pen while the cars are whirled along, and 
at home it lies on his desk just at his hand, 
as much in sight as the Bible that is his 
daily companion. Sometimes at the table, 
or in conversation with friends, it is desir- 
able to recall definitely something that took 
place a dozen years ago. Father simply 
looks in the little book covering the year 
under consideration and the written record 
settles the matter. 
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So much goes on in the story of a family 
—white-letter days of birth, betrothal and 
bridal; red-letter days of feast and festival; 
darkened days of pain and sorrow, bright- 
ened and soothed by heaven’s own peace— 
it is worth while to set their record down 
in a somewhat permanent form. As for 
the keeping of accounts, most of us know 
only too well that our expenditures need 
the wholesome check of careful scrutiny. 
We know, also, that our benefactions are 
too sporadic, too much arranged .as if by 
accidental or incidental impulses. A wise 
economy dictates our careful balancing of 
outgo against income, and our giving to 
missions at home and abroad, to the poor 
among us and to all who have a claim on 
us as our Lord’s representatives, accord- 
ing to rule and not according to caprice. 
A consecrated account-book in every Chris- 
tian household would multiply the gifts to 
the Lord’s treasury ten to one hundred fold. 


—j——___—_—_ 


SUNDAY AFTERNOONS AT HOME. 


BY MARY GRINNELL MEARS. 


Thousands of mothers throughout the 
land must feel grateful for the valuable ar- 
ticles in the Home department of the Con- 
gregationalist from week to week concern- 
ing the Sunday afternoon occupations for 
the little folks imour homes. Every mother 
surely wishes her children to look forward 
to Sunday as “ day of all the week the best,” 
yet despairs at times how to make her de- 
sire the true expression of their hearts. 

For some time I have been interested in 
finding different diversions suitable for the 
day. Hoping to gain light upon the sub- 
ject inquiry was made at a certain large de- 
nominational bookstore for all the Bible 
games they had in stock. Great was my 
amazement to learn that they did not handle 
such articles of merchandise. Upon asking 
if they had anything beside picture-books 
to instruct and interest the children on Sun- 
day the courteous reply was given, ‘“‘ Judg- 
ing from the fewness of such inquiries and 
from my own observations, I fear mothers 
in general make little effort to have the 
Sunday a bright and happy day.”’ I felt he 
must be mistaken regarding the vast multi- 
tude of Christian mothers, yet recalled the 
oft-repeated exclamation, ‘‘ What can I do 
to have my children enjoy Sunday!” 

As a possible aid to perplexed mothers 
in their endeavors, the following means 
among many are suggested as appropriate 
for use on the holy day. The Sawyer Sun- 
day Cards. These have forty-eight colored 
pictures, with four lines of verse on each, 
illustrating the story of Joseph. The same 
story, pictures and verses in the form of 
blocks, called Sawyer Sunday Blocks, have 
given many a happy and profitable hour to 
my two little folks, but so far as I can 
ascertain these are out of print. Game of 
Bible Information, or Words of Life and 
Bible Knowledge (25 cents, McLoughlin 
Bros., New York City). Bible Characters. 
One hundred cards containing 700 questions 
(75 cents, O. F. Decker, M. D., Buffalo, 
N. Y.). Who Knows His Bible? A three- 
fold game for Bible scholars—history, prov- 
erbs and letters (50 cents, Y. P. S. C. E. 
Publishing Department, Boston). Grand- 
ma’s Game of Old Testament, Grandma’s 
Game of New Testament (25 cents each, 
McLoughlin Bros.), Cities of Palestine. 
Each card represents a traveler going to 
Jerusalem from the city mentioned to at- 
tend one of the yearly feasts of the Jews 
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(10 cents, C. F. Marston, Lagrange Street, 
Worcester)... Also, by the same, Kings of the 
Jews, giving in a unique manner their 
names in order and time of reign of each. 
The Bible Time Ladder and other toys de- 
signed by Mrs. Colton are admirable for 
teaching facts of Bible history in an attract- 
ive manner. 

In the hours spent in the Children’s Build- 
ing in the World’s Fair I was delighted to 
find a new, ingenious and interesting Bible 
game caiad The Temple of Knowledge. 
The Ten Commandments in little blocks 
compose the steps of the temple, the books 
of the Bible in right order, with number 
of chapters in each, form thg body and pin- 
nacle of the structure, with a large circular 
block in the center called the star of Beth- 
lehem. On the reverse side is the map of 
Palestine. My children had so much en- 
joyed dissected maps of the United States 
and Europe that for months I have desired 
such a map of the Holy Land suited to their 
capabilities. This map, although some- 
what difficult, can be mastered, and its dis- 
covery proved an added attraction ($1.00, 
Mrs. Alice Chamberlain, Gaiesburg, III.). 

Another pleasant diversion is to say: ‘I 
am thinking of a man’’ (or woman). Then 
come the questions: ‘‘In the Old or New 
Testament?” ‘‘ prophet?” “king?” ‘‘ good 
or bad?” ad libitum; or tell a Bible story, 
asking the company to guess the characters. 
Have the children find the names of Bible 
children, the houses in which some special 
event took place, the mountains made mem- 
orable in Biblical history, finding the places 
on the map. Take letters making a word 
of some river, mountain, city or person for 
the little folks to make out, telling the story 
connected therewith. Repeat verses of 
Scripture beginning with A, B, C, etc. 
Paste Bible. pictures into scrap-books, find- 
ing an appropriate verse to write under- 
neath. Afterward send the books to the 
children’s hospital or in a missionary box. 
Learn the Golden Text for next Sunday, or 
some short, sweet hymn, and find a verse 
or thought for the next Junior Endeavor 
Society. Have a time of bright singing, 
the children choosing their favorite hymns, 
for to little people singing is as natural 
and enjoyable as play. 

In the employment of some of these 
means—variety being studied and no one 
thing continued long at a time—the after- 
noon soon passes happily away. Then 
comes the much anticipated Sunday night 
tea of wholesome and dainty food, in the 
selection of which the tastes of the little 
people have been duly considered. No one 
rule can cover, as is true of all parts of 
the day, the moments of the ‘children’s 
hour’’ between supper and the time of re- 
tiring. The occupations of the afternoon 
seem reflected in that season, and I some- 
times question which is happier, the mother 
or child, at the precious bedtime hour, when 
the little loving confidences are bestowed 
and received. After the artless devotions 
something soothing is read or told as the 
eyes begin to close, and the last waking 
thoughts are upon the Bible or missionary 
story, or other choice and helpful illustra- 
tion of truth. 

To accomplish the ends desired re- 
quires much patience, tact, loving, unself- 
ish thought and a possible sacrifice of ease 
to one’s self. The denial pays for itself a 
thousand times, however, in the growing 
interest in the Bible which the children 
gain, and there is awakened in the mother 
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also a real interest in the occupations. 
Many a time on Sunday has come the re- 
quest, ‘‘ Please, mamma, play a Bible game 
with me,” and, the game once begun, I 
find myself as absorbed as my child ip this 
fascinating way of imparting truth. In con- 
nection with these diversions it is helpful 
to have a Bible, pictures and map close at 
hand; also to reserve the treasures for Sun- 
day alone, that on each Lord’s Day they 
may seem fresh and inviting and be asso- 
ciated with the day. 

Does any one say, “I could not allow a 
game, even pertaining to the Book of books, 
to be used in my house on Sunday?” The 
minds and fingers so active during the week 
must have something pleasing to employ 
them, else the day, instead of being eagerly 
anticipated, may be one of dread. Some 
one has said, ‘It is not the things we do 
for the children that makes them love us 
most, but the things we do with them.” 
Should our children reach adult age with- 
out loving the Saviour and reverencing His 
day, ‘‘ We must tell God why.” 


SOME ONE’S LITTLE DAUGHTER. 


When mamma scolds her little girl, 
Or papa sugarplums has bought her, 
She says, with saucy emphasis, 
“I’m papa’s little daughter.” 





When papa chides, or frowns at her, 
For naughty ways we have not taught her, 
She says, with sweet, coquettish stress, 
‘“‘T’m mamma’s little daughter.” 


When papa and when mamma, too, 
Must scold for wrong in which they’ ve caught 
her, 
She sobs, in broken-heartedness, 
“T ain’t—nobody’s—daughter.”’ 


But when she’s sweet and kind and true, 
And sees the good that love has brought her, 
She says, with loving promptitude, 
‘I’m bofe you’s little daughter.” 
—Our Little Ones. 


Ee on 


A LITTLE LAME OHIPMUNK. 

Every boy who is so fortunate as to live 
on a farm knows a chipmunk and considers 
it his duty to kill every one that he meets, 
because it is true that the chipmunk is a 
sad thief—that is, from the boy’s stand- 
point. From the chipmunk’s standpoint, 
however, I suppose that there is no violation 
of the Ten Commandments in taking a little 
corn from the farmer’s great storehouse. 
To his mind, or whatever may stand for a 
chipmunk’s mind, two facts present them- 
selves—first, a hungry little stomach, and, 
second, a great barn full of good things to 
eat, all stored in one convenient place. 

You can easily see that when a little crea- 
ture has to pick up its breakfast, dinner 
and supper from all over the farm, instead 
of having them spread out for him on plates 
on a nice table, to be eaten without fear of 
shotguns, or flying stones, or hidden traps, 
life must be one continual lookout for some- 
thing to eat, and, as he lives out of doors so 
much, I doubt not that the chipmunk has a 
very sharp appetite. A rich barn, then, 
must prove a very tempting sight. 

But this little lame chippie of mine had 
been to a farmer’s barn once too often, and 
a nice little boy with blue eyes and flaxen 
hair had thrown a great stone at him with 
such excellent aim as to break one of the 
chippie’s tender little legs. The boy was 
disappointed, for he had intended to kill the 
chipmunk, and the chipmunk was disap- 
pointed, bitterly disappointed, because he 
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had had very little to eat all day and in- 
tended, if the coast was clear, to bring his 
whole family in for a splendid Thanksgiving 
dinner. 

Had the boy’s leg been broken instead of 
the chipmunk’s, I suppose that the whole 
farm would have heard his wailings, and 
doctors and nurses and friends would have 
worked together to make his pain easier to 
bear. But my little chippie did just as his 
father and grandfather before him had done 
under similar circumstances—he hobbled 
off to the dark woods as nimbly as he could 
on three legs and hid away to bear his pain 
as best he might. From there a kind man, 
who knew that his chances of life were 
small if left alonein the great wood, brought 
him to me, 

I thought a great deal about that poor 
wounded creature, whom God made and 
put life into, and about that other, the boy 
creature, whom God also made and put life 
and a soul into. The boy was no prettier 
than the other, for the chipmunk wag a 
beauty, with a rich fur coat of lovely browns 
and black, and the brightest black, shining 
eyes and the daintiest ears and body that 
one could imagine. No talented sculptor 
could carve such limbs; no renowned painter 
could equal that coloring. But the chip- 
munk was shut up in a cage with his aching 
leg—for a broken bone must ache, you know, 
whether it belongs to a chipmunk or to a 
boy—while the boy was off dancing merrily 
on his two feet with a clear conscience, and 
had probably forgotten all about the little 
creature whom he had injured, It is very 
easy to say that animals do not suffer as we 
do, but did any animal ever tell you that? 
And if he didn’t, how do you know thata 
stone, or a knife, or a bit of steel doesn’t 
bring pain to any animal with nerves just 
the same as it would to you? 

As I said, the chipmunk was deprived of 
all pleasure and bound to limp the rest 
of his natural life, perhaps, and therefore to 
be easily caught by some strong beast, while 
the boy was free and going around with 
traps and stones to take the lives of all chip- 
munks and rabbits and whatever came in his 
way, or else to maim their tender bodies, 
just for the fun of killing something and of 
showing what he could do, 

One day, before I had decided how to 
treat the poor little wild creature when he 
got well, I heard a fall, a tiny little scream 
of agony and a great, deep growl of savage 
delight. I rushed to the porch, but that 
cruel cat, with paws that must have looked 
terrible to my chippie’s eyes, was too quick 
for us. Just as she flew under the piazza, 
with the chipmunk held closely in her sharp 
teeth, I caught a last glimpse of my poor 
pet’s eyes, looking at me, as I thought, re- 
morsefully, and I heard those delicate bones 
crushed by cruel teeth. I shall never for- 
get that appealing little look, though you 
may think me foolish to remember it or to 
think of it as having any human quality. 
And if I were a boy and lived on a farm I 
almost think that I would plant some corn 
on purpose for the chipmunk’s family sup- 
ply and leave it where he could get it easily. 
It would not make the boy any less happy, 
and it might make a great difference with 
the chipmunk. 

-_> 

The appetite and power of digestion meas- 
ure our right to knowledge. He has it who 
can use it. As soon as our accumulation over- 
runs our invention or power to use, the evils 
of intellectual gluttony begin. — Emerson, 
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SUNDAY OOOUPATIONS FOR BOYS 
AND GIRLS.* 


PARALLEL WITH INTERNATIONAL SUNDAY 
SCHOOL LESSONS FOR JAN. 21. 


Materials for this lesson were given last 
week. The twelve phrases, with the first let- 
ters omitted, are to be written with black 
drawing crayon on one of the sheets of ma- 
nilla paper. Fill in the first letters as the 
lesson advances, Pin one of the large sheets 
of paper over the one having the phrases and 
change its position twelve times, thus disclos- 
ing one sentence at atime. The children are 
to make the sentences from the words and 
letters in the envelopes. (See last lessen.) 
Little ones who cannot read can hand the let- 
ters to the older ones as they are needed in 
making the sentences. 

On the half-sheet of foolscap write in large 
letters the following: 

SELFISHNESS, 


CAIN CARED pone 
2 . MURDER. 


MORE FOR } LYING, 
| Frerce HATE, 
Apex carp { G0? } 
. cai oak OBEDIENCE (Eccl. 12: 13), Love. 
Duty (Heb. 11:4), if 
Write the first letters in red ink, so that 


“self” and “God” may stand out clearly. 
Take a clean pen and write ‘ murder” and 
“love” with lemon juice. The two words 
will be invisible until they are held over a 
lamp chimney, when the heat will cause the 
words to appear in bright brown letters. 
(For use of this see below.) To use this les- 
son before a class of children write the twelve 
phrases on the blackboard and let twelve 
children come up in turn and pin the twelve 
letters in place, using the large letters spoken 
of last week. 

When the Sunday occupation time comes 
let the children sit on three sides of the dining- 
room table, each with his Bible and the en- 
velope of words and letters. Mother sits on 
the fourth side with the sheets of manilla 
paper hung on the wall behind her. (See last 
lesson.) The crayon, half-sheet of foolscap 
and the lamp are near at hand. Devotional 
exercises should precede every lesson—some 
little song that the children love, and prayer. 


DEVOTIONS, 


Explain to the children that praying is 
speaking to God. He hears and sees us just 
as really asif we could see Him standing near, 
as the disciples used to see Jesus. We bow 
our heads during prayer to show respect to 
God to whom we are speaking. (Instance 
bowing to people to show respect.) We close 
our eyes during prayer to help us keep our 
minds on the prayer. The following may be 
taught line by line, and then reverently re- 
peated as a prayer. Rightly taught there is 
no need of its becoming a form. Explain that 
‘hear us as we pray’’ means to hear an.l an- 
swer. God heard both the publican and the 
Pharisee when they prayed, but He only heard 
andanswered one, ‘“ Truthful’ and“ loving”’ 
are specially appropriate for this lesson. 
* Meek ”’ is a good word always for a child’s 
prayer, because the hardest Christian grace 
for them to attain is meekness—not to answer 
back, not to strike back. Children should 
early be taught that meekness is not weakness 
but strength (Prov. 16: 32): 


PRAYER. 


Dear Father in heaven, help us now we pray, 

For we would please Thee in all we do and say; 

Help us to be truthful, help us to be meek, 

Help us to be loving through the coming week. 
As this is a regular Sunday prayer the last 
sentence is not too restrictive a petition. 

REVIEW AND INTRODUCTION. 

1. God gave Adam and Eve everything to 

make them happy. 


2. God asked of them one thing—obedience. 
4. They disobeyed because they lacked the 
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one thing that God wanted most from them 
and which He wants also from us. 

4. (a) Every loving father wants this thing 
from his children. 

(b) Every one wants this thing. 

(c) Money cannot buy it, yet it costs nothing 
to give it. 

(a) The wise men gave it to Jesus, and the 
poor shepherds did too. 

(e) The Bible commands us to give it to God 
(Deut. 6: 5). 

(f) God himself gave this great thing to the 
whole world (John3: 16). Adam and Eve dis- 
obeyed God because they lacked —— ? 

Read the lesson, (Gen. 4: 3-13), the children 
following the reading, each in his Bible. Stop 
reading unexpectedly at a period and ask a 
child to goon. This secures attention. Ask 
the children to find the word which is in the 
fourth verse describing Abel’s offering but is 
left out in the third verse in describing Cain’s 
offering. 

When they see that the omitted word is 
* first,’’ read and explain Ex. 22: 29, 30; Num. 
3:13; Heb. 11: 4. 

These verses show that Abel obeyed God 
and made his offering as God wished. Cain 
disobeyed, keeping for himself what he should 
have given to God. What do you think Cain 
lacked ? 

Phrases to be written on the large sheet of 
paper; the words of these phrases are on the 
cards that the children have in the envelopes; 
Abel slew Cain. 

(C)ared for self more than for God. 

(A)ngry with God and with his brother Abel. 

(I)mpudent to God. 

(N)ot sorry for his sin. 

(S)inned against God. 

(L)ied to God. 

(E)nvied his brother. 

(Went out from the presence of God. 

(A)cceptable offering to God means our 

(B)est given 

(E)agerly and (2 Cor. 9: 7) 

(L)ovingly. 

Teaching of the lesson on the half-sheet of 
foolscap: 

Tell the children that in the garden of Cain’s 
heart were four bad seeds; in Abel’s three 
good seeds; the light of God’s love (repre- 
sented by the lighted lamp) shone equally on 
both. Hold the invisible words “‘ murder ”’ and 
“love’’ over the lamp chimney, and say: ‘* See 
what a terrible poisonous plant grew in Cain’s 
heart garden, but in Abel’s heart there grew 
the flower of love. How careful we should be 
to keep the bad seeds out of our heart gar- 
dens.”’ Let the children ask this question and 
mother give the answer, then change about: 

Q. ‘If thou doest well shalt thou not be ac- 
cepted?” 

A. “‘ Love is the fulfilling of the law.” 

How can we do well? How can we give 
our best to God? Let us remember that the 
‘first fruits’? that we can all give to God is 
love to God and to others. Let us learn this 
“motto to live by ” this next week: : 


Let love through all our actions run 
And all our words be mild. 


Materials for next lesson: one-half yard of 
narrow ribbon of each of the seven colors of 
the rainbow. White cardboard, which can be 
had in large sheets of booksellers or printers. 
The Bible Clock and Bible Time Ladder will 
also be used next time. 





THE AFTERNOON TEA. 
A thoughtful paper on Social Ideals ap- 
peared recently in the Chaufauquan, in which 
the writer says: 


Rich Americans who aspire to social lead- 
ership have seen no way but to copy the 
ceremonials of European drawing-rooms, 
and, as often happens with imitators, have 
made but a blurred and blotted paraphrase. 
The customs we adopt, like our imported 
tea, are nearly always injured in crossing 
the ocean. . Our passion for show and ex- 
cess has often made the simple customs of 
the old world look ridiculous. We leave 
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out the soul of those older societies, not 
alone to ape their externals, but to enlarge 
upon tbem until they become burlesque 

There is no more amusing example of this 
than our metamorphosed afternoon tea, 
copied from England where, between four 
and five o’clock every day, in all houses, 
whether rich or poor, a cup of good hot tea 
is offered to the friend who may happen to 
drop in at that hour, simply because the 
mistress of the house is herself partaking of 
the beverage. It is the hour in England 
when the mistress of the mansion may al- 
ways be found at home, when intercourse is 
simple and unaffected, entirely without 
show or display. But over here it has been 
evolved into a ‘‘function.’’ The lady of the 
house and these who “receive’’ with her 
often appear in full dress in the daytime, an 
anachronism foreigners fail to understand. 
On these occasions people are brought to- 
gether who do not know each other even by 
name, and are left to their own devices. 
The dresses are gorgeous, but the tea is fre- 
quently weak and cold. The tea giver 
thinks only of having crowded rooms, and 
the result is boredom. People who speak 
their secret thought express a great dislike 
for ‘‘teas,’”’ but still they frequent them 
because it is the thing to do. 

How different is all this from the inti- 
mate, delightful hour the Englishwoman 
gives to her friends over the fire in the 
twilight with the teacups! With us the tea 
has no meaning except the commercial one 
of paying social debts in cheap fashion. In 
England the “ five o’clock”’ grew out of the 
necessities of the climate, where fog and 
damp render a cup of the excellent home 
brew peculiarly refreshing in the late after- 
noon, at an hour when the mistress of the 
house has not yet put herself into her even- 
ing finery and is in a mood to talk witha 
few friends who have chanced to drop in. 
With us it is a mere fashion, created and 
maintained by the imitative habit. 

‘“*The day in’’ and ‘‘the at home”’ are 
but different phases of the formal tea, and 
the result is nil so far as meeting one’s 
friends or enjoying the company of the host- 
ess is concerned. They have almost killed 
friendship of the old, intimate sort, for the 
idea of keeping up intimacy when people 
meet only on such occasions is absurd. All 
the bars and fences are up against real in- 
tercourse, and its place is filled by a little 
meaningless chat. People on these occa- 
sions seem to lose all the wit or power of 
entertaining of which they are naturally 
possessed, because there can be no good 
talk or genuine intercourse in a crowd. 
The real effect of all these things is seen in 
next morning’s paper, when the social event 
is noticed at length, with the names of the 
prominent people who were present. 

These artificialities, not in accord with 
the genius of the people, have killed the 
charm of the old, free, simple ways that 
existed in this country only a score of years 
ago. Then people of culture and good 
breeding came together on the plane of sym- 
pathy and kindred tastes. The refined cir- 
cle was the only one that money alone could 
not penetrate. It had a code of manners 
inhering in its own nature, and it instinct- 
ively created its own laws. It dined, and 
supped, and visited as it chose, fearless of 
the newspaper reporter. The surroundings 
were less artistic but the intercourse was 
more real. Those were the days when 
charming old ladies in black silk gowns and 
pretty caps sat by the fireside knitting or 
sewing, and received their friends in that 
easy guise. Now there are no old ladies, 
or, if they exist, they live tucked away in 
upper rooms. They are no longer parlor 
ornaments, 

On days of entertaining the home is 
turned out of doors. Hired waiters bring 
the feast from the great caterer, hired musi- 
cians play behind a screen of palms and 
flowers brought in by the florist. All could 
be done as well, if not better, in a public 
hall or hotel. So much of our social life is 
soulless because we have no standards above 
the imperfect imitation of the merest exter- 
nals of social usages in other countries. 
This puts the leading strings of our society 
into hands unworthy to hold them. The 
intelligence and mental charm of the finest 
women often go to the wall because they 
will not lower their ideals or struggle in the 
arena for success. 
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HORAOE GREELEY’S OREED. 


In a collection of letters written by Horace 
Greeley and recently made public there is one 
of peculiar interest. It was written to a man 
who had complained to Mr. Greeley because 
he used the word Catholic when writing of 
members of the Roman fold. Moreover, the 
man accused the editor of seeking fame, wealth 
and power by advocating novel and unpopu- 
lar opinions. To this the great journalist re- 
plied thus: 


No man knows better than I do that “all 
the kingdoms of this world”’ are to be ac- 
quired by just the opposite course from 
that I have chosen to pursue—by cottoning 
to whatever is established and popular and 
esteemed by the wealthy and powerful, and 
warring upon novelties and innovations. I 
think I understand the philosophy of suc- 
cess as well as you do and see why it is that 
“the Son of Man had not where to lay His 
head,” in an age and country which honored 
Herod, Pilate and Tiberius Ceasar. But I 
think I see that there is something better 
worth living for than temporal power, popu- 
larity and riches—that God’s truth is still 
to be sought among the lowly, the despised 
and the outcast, and that whoso will serve 
God and bless man must be esteemed ex- 
actly as men of your stamp regarded Jesus 
of Nazareth eighteen centuries ago, namely, 
as a young man of rare abilities, high cour- 
age and blameless life, who might do vast 
good if He would only abandon His radical 
notions and low associations, and conform 
to the orthodox creeds and conservative in- 
stincts of His time. To me the stable and 
the manger that sheltered the infant Saviour 
are not dead, isolated records of what has 
been, but the symbols of a truth that is 
vital and impressive today. I hare never 
assumed to act as ‘‘umpire’’ between war- 
ring sects. All I determine is what course 
is fair and just to allon my part. It is my 
duty to be a true catholic, which requires 
of me a larger charity and more compre- 
hensive faith than either Nice or Trent ever 
dreamed of. Briefly, my catholic church 
embraces all those who truly love God and 
live to enlighten and serve their fellowmen, 
no matter whether they believe the Thirty- 
nine Articles or the decrees of Trent, or 
never heard of either. 


THREE VITAL QUESTIONS. 


The three vital questions that, beyond the 
present strife of parties and policies, now lie 
along the horizon like mountain ranges, to 
be scaled and overcome within the next po- 
litical generation, are first: the reorganiza- 
tion and readjustment of labor to meet the 
demands of American society in the new era 
into which we find ourselves by the mighty 
agency of labor-saving machinery. Second: 
the obligations and limitations of the com- 
mon Christian morality in government, as 
illustrated in our developing system of 
legislation for the protection of childhood 
and youth, the reformation of the criminal 
classes, the restraint of intemperance, sen- 
suality and all devices of beastliness, and 
the public oversight of great combinations 
that involve the very right of existence to 
millions of people. Third, education, in- 
cluding therein that mental, moral and in- 
dustrial training of the younger third of our 
population for good citizenship which shall 
overcome the foul combination of ignorance, 
superstition, shiftlessness, vulgarity and vice 
which, under the name of illiteracy, is the 
pestilent slough at the bottom of every 
American community and the chronic peril 
of the republic. The young man or woman 
that studies, thinks, talks, votes and lives 
in view of the speedy coming to the front of 
these mighty issues will be wise betimes. 
And the noblest political ambition of any 
young American in view of public life should 
be, within the next twenty years, to have 
the right to demand a hearing from the 
minority that rules upon each and all these 
vital problems, on whose outcome the des- 
tiny of this republic and the western con- 
tinent in the twentieth century will depend. 
—Rev. A. D. Mayo. 








You will discover what a number of things 
you can do without when you have no money 
to get them,— Thackeray. 
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CONVERSATION CORNER. 


EAR GIRLS AND BOYS: 
We did not get very 
far with our anniver- 
saries last week, did 
we? In fact, we left 
the most important 
ones untouched — 
Christmas and New 
Year’s. Christmas is 
the Children’s Day 
evermore. I heard a 
beautiful Christmas sermon, which gave 
the lessons of Christ’s childhood. On Christ- 
mas Eve I went to a church where a white- 
haired gentleman kindly showed the chil- 
dren magic lantern pictures of scenes in the 
life of our Saviour. When the picture of 
Christ blessing the children was thrown 
upon the screen I thought—that is just what 
He is doing every year now on Christmas 
Day, blessing millions of children with 
hearts of joy and gifts of love! Iam glad 
we keep every year one happy day and call 
it after the name of Christ. 

The day was not kept much when your 
grandfathers and I were young. When I 
was a small boy I wrote this in my journal: 

Saturday was Christmas. On this memora- 
ble day many, I suppose, have a day of feast- 
ing as we do on Thanksgiving. I have had 
one Christmas present, from ——, an artificial 
potato, which I believe is made of sugar. 

I think that was the first Christmas pres- 
ent I ever received. It is a curious fact that 
after all these years my most notable pres- 
ents this season are of similar character— 
not potatoes, but savoring of the same ma- 
terial of which that early gift was believed 
to have been made. One was a package of 
delicious ‘‘ walnut creams,” evidently from 
some children who noted the Corner refer- 
ence to them some weeks ago—I am so glad 
now I wrote it! The other was 4 basket of 
dates brought by a boy who must have 
known our chronological subject last week 
—no ‘‘ dry dates’’ either, but specially pre- 
pared and sweetly suited to one’s taste! I 
happened in at three or four places almost 
simultaneously with Santa Claus, and saw 
handsome and useful gifts—books, bags, 
bicycles, sleds, skates, stamp albums, a lit- 
tle typewriter, and I know not what. Just 
now comes an after-Christmas letter: 

My Dear Mr. Martin: I wish you could see 
my magic lantern. I have more tools now, 
and they are very useful. I make chairs, beds, 
picture frames, stools and easels. I was mak- 
ing some runners to a doll’s double-ripper and 
my knife slipped and made a deep cut in my 
finger. Next time I will use my new chisel 
and won’t cut me. Your loving Epwarp. 

If I ever go near that boy’s home I will 
certainly call and see his lantern and his 
tool chest. Such things will be enjoyable 
all through the year, long after my creamed 
walnuts and sugared dates are gone. This 
is a good place to mention a valuable gift I 
have had the past year. You remember my 
present to myself last Christmas of a Cen- 
tury Dictionary and revolving bookcase— 
bought with the proceeds of my boyhood’s 
investmentinthe Savings Bank. Well, with 
the balance left I bought a photograph al- 
bum and placed it on the top of the case. It 
is exclusively for pictures of Cornerers. 
It contains a beautiful collection of happy 
faces. Here is a group of four little broth- 
ers, then one of three children beyond the 
sea, a boy standing beside his mother, etc. 

One picture has a sad story. Do you re- 
member the boy on the canal boat whom I 
saw in New Jersey in 1889? (See Corner, 
Nov. 7, Dec. 5, 1889, Feb. 27, 1890). He 
wrote us one letter. A Rhode Island boy (I 
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think) sent him the Youth’s Companion, and 
I have not heard from him since. When in 
New Jersey this summer I watched the canal 
but did not see him or the ‘*606.”’ I wrote 
him and received reply—from his brother: 


Dear Friend: ...My brother is dead. It 
will be three years this coming December Le 
was killed on a railroad. He was coasting on 
a hill when he was run over by a train.... 
He did not have to suffer long... . We were 
sorry to hear that you look for Charlie when 
you was in Dover and did not see him. We 
have had his photograph taken out of a group 
of school children and I am going to send you 
one. I often heard my brother talk about you 
and how you walk with him on the toepath. 
If you ever come to Jersey again I hope you 
will comeup here. With love and best regard 
from my parents and myself and hoping to 
hear from you soon again, from your friend. 


Who can tell how much good the thought 
of a friend in another part of the country 
and the weekly visits of the Youth’s Com- 
panion did that boy in the last year of his 
young life? 

Anniversary days—they are constantly 
coming to our homes, in the birthday of one 
Cornerer or another, Read the following: 


Forest GROVE, ORE. 


Dear Mr. Martin: I would like to be a mem- 
ber of the Corner. I read it every Sunday. 
There is a Keeley Institute in this town. 
There are a great many patients and all that 
take the treatment clear through go away 
well. I am nine years old. 

Yours truly, Horace T. 


Sr. Louis, Mo. 


Dear Mr. Martin: May I be a Cornerer? I 
enjoy the Corner very much. I am nine years 
old. My birthday was on Valentine’s Day. 

Yours truly, HELEN G. 


RomgEo, MIcu. 


Dear Mr. Martin: I ameight yearsold. How 
is Kitty Clover? [Very well, I thank you, 
although I have not seen him since three 
o’clock this morning, when he came to my 
window and asked me to come to the front 
door and let him in!—~Mr. M.}] How did you 
like the World’s Fair? We caught two mice 
today. It snowed today. I have never seen 
snow before except on the mountains. I 
used to live in California. Have you been to 
California? [No, but I want to go there very 
much.—Mk. M.] 

From your little friend, Ray O. 


SHELBY, ALA. 
Dear Mr. Martin: I am six years old. I had 
a birthday party yesterday for the little girl 
or boy whose birthday it was. I would like to 
know whose birthday it was that I celebrated. 
{I think I know!—Mr. M.] We had some lit- 
tle red candies and a white candy. We played 
a game called magic music. I have been to 
Sunday school every day since I began. I 

wrote this myself. LENA C, 


This letter is evidently from an older girl 
and explains itself: 


Dear Mr. Martin: I am looking for a verse 
or verses that I can give to a boy friend on his 
twentieth birthday. He has just graduated 
from our high school, is thoroughly interested 
in bicycling, baseball and music. Do you 
know anything suitable for one trait or an- 
other that you can send me? Yours truly. 


After a long search I could find nothing 
better than this. It has lain in my drawer 
a long time, and will] serve as my New Year 
greeting to other Corner boys who are al- 
most men! If any of you have the same 
lines in your scrap-books or portfolios, 
please tell me the author: 


The years have rolled, and you are old— 
Twenty years old today ; 

O that I had some words of gold 
To strew along your way. 


No longer boy, I wish you joy 
As now in truth a man; 

Man’s life is work and not a toy— 
So work where’er you can. 


Man’s life’s a race—with steadfast pace 
Keep on in light or dark; 

With earthly prey heavenly grace, 
Press toward the highest mark. 


Man’s life’s a song amid the throng 
oe pg by grief and care; 

Make music both with heart and tongue, 
And so your brothers cheer. 


Man’s life’s a fight for true and right, 
Against the false and wrong; 

Stand boldly, then, in Jesus’ might— 
“ Young man, I write, be strong!” 


Mr. MARTIN. 
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A pure cream of tartar powder. 


evelands 
cc. (Baking. 


hot 
breads 


« [Powder 


breakfast. 
** Absolutely the Best.” 
Is called for in the latest recipes of 


Marion Harland, 


Author of “(Common Sense in the Household.” 


Mrs. Rorer, 
Principal Philadelphia Cooking School. 


Eliza R. Parker, 


Author of ‘‘ Economical Housekeeping.” 


Mrs. Dearborn, 
Principal Boston Cooking School. 


Mrs. Lincoln, 
Author of ‘‘ Boston " Cook Book. 

Those who know most about baking 
powders use Cleveland’s, 

Our Cook Book, 400 recipes, FREE, 
Ask your grocer for acopy. If he hasn’t 
it, send stamp and address to 

Cleveland Baking Powder Co., N. ¥. 
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| Iwouldn’t like to drop it 
Cause it’s sumpin very nice, 

If you,could stay to lunch with us 
Perhaps you’d get a slice, 


Pie is generally considered “sumpin very nice,” 
but the best kind of all—the delicious mince, 
has been dreaded because of the work it re- 
quired, All this is unnecessary now, for with 


deen all 
AT 


the mostappetizing pies can be made as quickly 
as a batch of biscuit. The qualityis surpassing | 
too. Try a package. At grocer’s; or a full | 
size one by mail, postpaid, for 12 cents, 


MERRELL-SOULE CO., Syracuse, N. Y. 
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WALTER BAKER & CO. 


COCOA and 
CHOCOLATE 


Highest Awards 
(Medals and Diplomas) 
World’s Columbian 
Exposition. 
On the following articles, 
namely: 


‘\ BREAKFAST COCOA, 
PREMIUM No. 1 CHOCOLATE, 
GERMAN SWEET CHOCOLATE, 
VANILLA CHOCOLATE, 

COCOA BUTTER, 

For *‘ purity of material,” 


“excellent flavor,” and “uni- 
form even composition.” 


SOLD BY GROCERS EVERYWHERE. 


WALTER BAKER & CO., DORCHESTER, MASS. 


Lanterns and Views 
For Public Lectures, School, Chureh 
or Home. World’s Fair and other 


ae eres, subjects. Send 4c. stamp for Catalozue. 
R. MARCY SCIOPTICON CO., 1008 Walnut St., Phila- 








delphia, Pa. 
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The Sunday School 


LESSON FOR JAN. 21. Gen. 4: 3-13. 


OAIN AND ABEL. 
BY REV. A. B. DUNNING, D.D. 


So far as we can learn in the book of Gene- 
sis, God spoke to three persons only in the 
first twenty centuries of human history: to 
Adam, Cain and Noah. To each He pro- 
nounced a sentence of condemnation for evil 
doing, though in the case of Noah the judg- 
ment fell on mankind, while he and his fam- 
ily escaped. These three revelations mark 
successive degrees of sin. One purpose of the 
writer or compiler of the first book of the Bible 
seems to have been to show how man fell 
further and further from innocence into sin. 
Adam and Eve rejected the love of God, and 
were driven out of the garden in Eden. Their 
oldest child rejected human affection, and 


twas driven out of Eden itself. When the 


wickedness of men increased till God made a 
revelation to Noah, mankind were swept off 
from the face of the earth. 

The revelation to Adam after the fall showed 
how sin alienates man from God. The reve- 
lation to Cain shows how sin alienates man 
from his brother. These are the successive 
steps disclosed : 

1. Coldness in worship. It seems to be fairly 
implied in the narrative that Cain brought his 
offering to God slowly and reluctantly ; and it 
is not said that he brought the best he had. 
Abel brought the “‘firstlings’’ and the “ fat- 
nesses ’’-—the choicest of his possessions—and 
with so hearty a spirit that God looked on 
both him and his offering with favor. There 
is a truth of abiding value in that fact. Paul 
wrote to the Corinthians, ‘‘ God loveth a cheer- 
ful giver.’”’ The word he uses is hilaros. It 
means that the spirit of the offerer who so 
brings a gift to God as to win His favorisa 
whole-souled, buoyant spirit, confident of be- 
ing in sympathy with God. 

Here is the contrast at the outset between 
Cain and Abel. It is not in the things offered. 
Each brought specimens of what he possessed. 
But it was in the spirit of the worshipers. 
Abel brought his sacrifice with a free and joy- 
ful faith. Cain brought his with unloving, 
constrained mind. Whoever worships as Cain 
did is in peril. When love to God fails love 
to men will die also. 

2. Envy of one enjoying God’s favor. The 
elder brother was out of sorts with himself 
and would not admit that the cause was in 
himself, No offensive word was spoken by 
Abel. We do not know that he said anything 
to Cain. But Cain saw that his brother’s of- 
fering was accepted, while his was rejected. 
How he saw it we do not know. It was 
enough that God and Abel were agreeing to- 
gether and were against him. Swift resent- 
ment found expression in his sulky counte- 
nance. If that was the first exhibition of 
envy, it was wonderfully like the common 
experience of it today. It is mirrored in 
every community, in homes, in schools, in 
business relations and in society. One is a 
favorite with his fellows, at peace with God, 
hopeful in meeting difficulties and, therefore, 
happy in expecting to overcome them, some- 
times careless of his brother’s or neighbor’s 
mood. That brother or neighbor nurses a 
morose, jealous disposition, is perhaps sensi- 
tive because of poverty, the lack of personal 
beauty or mental attainments. He will not 
look at the reasons in himself which prevent 
him from being happy, but every success of 
the other irritates him. He thinks, “ Why is 
my brother fortunate and I miserable? What 
right has he to the favor which is denied to 
me?” Christ characterized this spirit by say- 
ing, ‘‘ Every one who is angry with his brother 
shall be in danger of the judgment.” 

3. Anger at the disclosure of one’s own evil 


_ character. God appealed to Cain’s better na- 


ture. “If thou doest well, shalt thou not be 
accepted?’’ His preference for Abel was no 
arbitrary choice. If Cain’s heart had been 
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right, he would have enjoyed the favor of 
God. The fact that he did not showed that 
sin was crouching like a wild beast ready to 
spring on him. But Cain was not yet over- 
come of evil. He might yet conquer that evil 
spirit which threatened him. ‘Unto thee is 
its desire, but thou shouldest rule over it.’’ 
[R. V. margin.] 

That was a gracious moment, such as has 
come to many a man who has begun to hate 
his brother or neighbor, when he heard the 
kind persuasion of the Holy Spirit to beat 
down the temptation. But if he cherishes the 
evil spirit he is in constant danger. The next 
step is: 

4. Murder. It is already in his heart. ‘*‘ Who- 
soever hateth his brother is a murderer.”” He 
only waits for an opportunity. An irritating 
incident, a hasty word, may fan the embers 
into sudden flame that will enwrap the soul 
and destroy it. Such an opportunily came to 
Cain. He talked with Abel—we do not need 
to be told on what subject. There was but 
one, that about the ways in which their sacri- 
fices had been received. We can imagine 
the bitter accusations, the scorn and hate 
which the wicked elder brother poured on the 
younger. Then the final, fatal act followed. 
The murderous spirit culminated in the awful 
deed. ‘‘ Cain rose up against Abel his brother, 
and slew him.” 

5. Punishment. The statement of it includes 
vs. 9-15. Cain showed himself a liar, and a 
liar to God. ‘I know not,’’ he said, “‘ what 
has become of Abel.’’ He disavowed any ten- 
der fraternal ties, any sense of responsibility 
for his brother. ‘‘ Am I my brother’s keeper?” 
That changed relation with men was a terri- 
ble punishment. He cared no longer for his 
brother. Who would henceforth care for Cain? 
Even inanimate things became his enemies. 
The very ground which had received Abel’s 
blood cried out to God against him. God 
cursed him. Men, in his distempered thought, 
were hunting for his life. 

A very practical application of this story 
may often be fitly made in households of 
children. Those who live constantly together 
sometimes early feel the temptation to hate 
the brother or sister who seems more fortu- 
nate than they. Brothers grow apart by the 
pressure of these feelings. Harsh words break 
forth. Wounds are often made in childhood 
which are never healed. Whoever hates an- 
other has removed the barriers in his own 
soul tomurder. Other barriers remain. Fear 
of penalty, public opinion, personal attach- 
ments, policy, withhold the hand from the 
deed which the heart prompts. Children may 
not recognize this disposition as the spirit 
of Cain. They would shrink back afraid from 
the enemy crouching at tke door of the heart 
if they better understood its character. But 
they should be earnestly taught that hatred 
cherished is murderous and leaves them with- 
out protection, with inward principle de- 
stroyed, should opportunity suddenly favor 
crime. 

There is a broader significance to this early 
story of a brother’s crime. It shows that men 
were under obligations to love and serve one 
anotber from the beginning. By the most 
primitive divine law the man who repudiates 
his responsibility to love his fellowman is a 
criminal. 

It shows, too, the divine long-suffering and 
compassion. ‘‘ God appointed a sign for Cain, 
lest any finding him should smite him.”’ Even 
to the murderer, crushed under the weight of 
his punishment, God gave something to re- 
mind him of the divine protection, as He gave 
the promise to Eve that her seed should 
bruise the serpent’s head and the rainbow as 
a sign to Noah and his descendants. The 
death of Abel is the early revelation of that 
evil spirit in the human heart which culmi- 
nated in the record of John, ‘‘ He came unto 
His own, and they that were His own re- 
ceived Him not.’ Cain is the first-born son 
of the first mother, the contrast to that only 
begotten Son who in the fullness of time was 
born of a woman; and the divine record of the 
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revelations of God to men does not close till 
the two contrasted characters are placed over 
against each other. ‘‘This is the message 
which ye heard from the beginning, that we 
should love one another: not as Cain was of 
the evil one, and slew his brother. ... He 
that loveth not abideth in death. Whosoever 
hateth his brother is a murderer. . . . Hereby 
know we love, because He laid down His life 
for us.”’ 


HINTS FOR PRIMARY TEACHING. 


BY MISS LUCY WHEELOCK. 


Materials for illustrating the lesson: Pic- 
ture of a shepherd and sheep, eut from a Sun- 
day school paper or Quarterly, or found in a 
box of toy animals. If noth‘ng else is avail- 
able, a lamb may be traced from any picture 
and cut out in white cardboard, and a shep- 
herd’s crook may stand for the shepherd. Cut 
from labels on canned goods, or from other 
sources, pictures of corn, other grains and 
vegetables to show Cain’s occupation. 

Blackboard work: Two squares to show 
two altars. Mark off with irregular lines to 
suggest stones. Two hearts, drawn near the 
altars, marked as suggested in the lesson. 

Begin the lesson by talking with the chil- 
dren about the Christmas gifts made and re- 
ceived. Ask them to think of the gifts that 
gave mamma and papa most pleasure. Were 
they not the little things which were made by 
the children? Why? Because the gifts which 
you make for your own mother are made big 
by the love that is putinto them. Tell about 
the mother who had many fine gifts of gold 
and silver and china from her friends, but 
who liked best of all the calendar which her 
little boy painted. She saw in the leaves and 
holly berries, which the little fingers had 
worked so hard to make beautiful, the signs 
of her little boy’s love, and that made it a 
precious gift to her. 

How many children made something for 
mamma? Did you work hard to make it? 
Were you happy in doing it? Why? Is it 
not because you love mamma best and you 
wish to show her how much you love her? 
Were you not willing to stop your play to 
work for her? Love always likes to give and 
do the best things for those who are dear. 
Your gift shows your love. In the old days 
people tried to show their love to God by 
offering gifts to Him. 

A man who loved much would offer the 
best thing he had. In the home of Adam and 
Eve two brothers grew up together. They 
lived together, but their hearts were very dif- 
ferent and their work was different. Abel 
was ashepherd. (Pin on the board a picture 
of a shepherd and the sheep, cut from paper.) 
Cain was a farmer. What would he raise? 
(Pin on the other side of the board pictures of 
fruits and vegetables.) Write Abel’s name on 
one side and Cain on the other. When Abel 
wished to make an offering, what would he 
have to give? What would Cain’s gift be? 
(Draw two squares to suggest the two altars. 
Mark off the squares irregularly to indicate 
the rough stones.) Would the offering of veg- 
etables on Cain’s altar be as good a gift as 
Abel’s sheep? Yes, but the Lord looks not on 
the vaiue of the gift but on the heart. (Draw 
a heart under Abel's altar and print in it Love.) 
God was pleased with the gift which love of- 
fered. (Draw under Cain’s altaz another heart 
and printin it Vo Love.) When thereis nolove 
in the heart all kinds of bad thoughts are sure 
to come in. Love is not there to close the 
door. A bad thought of envy came into Cain’s 
heart. (Write above the words No Love in larger 
letters Envy.) And envy almost always grows 
into something worse. It fills the heart full 
of hate. (Write Ha’e in heavy letters over 
the other words.) When any heart is full of 
hate it prompts to terrible deeds. Show to 
what Cain’s feeling led. 

There was a wrong feeling in Cain’s heart 
when he made an offering with no love in it. 
Was it a real gift? (Write above his altar, 
No gift. Above Abel’s altar write, The true 
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gift.) Let the children read from the board as 
the teacher points, Love in the heart makes the 
true gift. Show how this applies in the giv- 
ing of our pennies in church or in Sunday 
school, and also in the making of gifts to each 
other. (Draw a heart above Abel’s altar, or 
pin a paper heart upon it.) The gift which 
God loves is the gift with which the heart 
goes. Our gifts may be small and poor, but 
our hearts may be great with love, and that 
makes a good gift. Teach this verse in clos- 
ing: 
i as lam? 
M Tear: Pp nite give Him a lamb, 


If I were a wise man I’d de — ; 
What can I give Him? Give Him my heart. 





THE OHUROH PRAYER MEETING. 
Topic, Jan, 14-20. Will You Give Yourself to 

God? Luke 15: 11-24; 2 Cor. 5: 18-6: 2. 

Can this be done more than once? What does 


self-dedication involve? Parental dedication? 
(See prayer meeting editorial.) 





Y. P. 8. 0. EB. 


PRAYER MEETING. 





BY REV. H, A. BRIDGMAN. 


Topic, Jan. 21-27. In What Are We Our 
Brothers’ Keepers? Rom. 14: 13-23; 15: 1-3. 

We are not our brother’s keeper to the 
extent of relieving him from responsibility for 
his belief and conduct. ‘To his own Master 
he standeth or falleth.’””? Neither can our re- 
sponsibility for him permit his becoming a 
tyrant over us. We are not to surrender to 
any one the liberty wherewith Christ hath 
made us free. But most of us are less likely 
to err on this side than we are to fall short of 
fulfilling our real and untransferable obliga- 
tion to all linked to us by the ties of human 
and Christian brotherhood. Take first matters 
of faith. We little realize how much the 
strong, sunny confidence in God of one soul 
strengthens the faint-hearted who come within 
the reach of its influence. On the other hand, 
the collapse of a man who has been looked 
upon as a believer, by just so much as he was 
respected, impairs the faith of others. How 
many timid, wavering souls were steadied and 
buoyed up by the exalted faith of Phillips 
Brooks! It is much the same in matters of 
conduct. We are all of us imitators. The 
stronger personality dominates us. He sets 
the pace in a great many customs and fash- 
ions. Said a Sunday school scholar in my 
hearing this week, “I feel it to be important 
for me to have my lesson well learned every 
week, for I know there are those in the class 
who look upon me in a certain way as a 
leader.” 

Is not this one of the strongest motives that 
can be urged to a true life? If Christianity 
does not appeal to us on the ground of its per- 
sonal value to us, it ought to because our 
espousal of it may make a vast difference with 
our brethren. ‘“ For their sakes,’’ said Jesus, 
“T sanctify Myself.’”’ He knew that one sin- 
gle doubt of God’s goodness, one single de- 
parture from the straight way, would prevent 
Him from being the perfect Saviour that He 
was. There must often have been times when, 
fiercely tempted, He was braced in the strug- 
gle, not alone by the thought of the harm 
which yielding would bring to Himself, but 
by its awful effect upon those who were lov- 
ing Him and watching Him. How good it 
would be if in all our relations to others, as 
we touch sorrowing lives, lonely lives, tempted 
lives, we tried to fulfill the obligations of 
brotherhood as Jesus has illustrated it for us. 

Parallel verses: Lev. 19: 17; Deut. 23: 19; 
Prov. 17: 17; Isa. 41: 6; Matt. 5: 23, 24; 12: 
50; 18: 5, 6, 15, 21, 22, 34, 35; Luke 10: 29-37; 
John 1: 41, 42; Rom. 12: 10; 1 Cor. 8: 13; 1 
Thess. 5: 25; 2 Thess. 3: 14,15; 1 Peter 2: 17; 
1 John 3: 16-18; 5: 16. 

EE ————— 


A great blow has befallen English Presby- 
terians by the unexpected death of Dr. W.S. 
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Swanson, widely known in missionary circles 
through his splendid service as one of the 
founders of the Amoy Missionin China. Since 
his return to England a few years ago, on the 
completion of twenty years’ faithful toil, he 
strenuously devoted himself to the advocacy 
of Chinese missions, and was in constant re- 
quisition by all religious bodies throughout 
Great Britain. Current with his death comes 
the disappointing news that the two col- 
leagues who were carrying on his work at 
Amoy, Drs. M’Leish and Lyall, have both 
broken down in health and are returning 
home, the former unfortunately retiring from 
foreign service. 





PROGRESS OF THE KINGDOM. 
CHRISTMAS IN NEW MEXICO MISSIONS. 


The center of our Congregational home 
missionary work in New Mexico is at Albu- 
querque. Here we have one church and three 
Mexican schools, with two ministers, a super- 
intendent and six teachers. All the other 
denominations having work in the Territory 
have hkewise grouped tbeir forces chiefly at 
this point, and the religious atmosphere is 
cosmopolitan enough to warrant a session of 
the Parliament of Religions in Albuquerque. 
At the Lutheran church a Catholic plays the 
organ, while at the Catholic church the organ- 
ist and bass are Jews, who are influential in 
their own sect, and Protestant singers were 
secured to help swell the glory of their Christ- 
mas exercises. 

Rev. A. B. Cristy, pastor of the first Con- 
gregational church in Albuquerque, sends us 
an interesting account of the Christmas serv- 
ices in our New Mexican missions in this 
vicinity. First came Mrs. L. A. Collings’s 
Mexican school, held in the New West acad- 
emy, where she is ably assisted by her daugh- 
ter. The lights were so placed that the tree 
was glorified, with its abundant store of good 
things from the ladies of Newport, R. I., and 
Evanston, Ill. The dark-skinned audience 
was in shadow, yet their faces were located 
easily by the shining rows of teeth that the 
smiling mouths disclosed, for all were exceed. 
ingly happy. The deep religious tone of the 
program showed the missionary spirit of the 
teachers, yet the cheerful rendering of each 
part and the evident love between teacher 
and scholar kept joy in the foreground. One 
sweet little voice came from a girl of a dozen 
years, whose face was a bit of sunshine in 
spite of the fact that it was a mass of pock- 
marks. One of the difficulties in teaching 
Mexicans is to persuade them that their audi- 
ence is entitled to hear what they say. Here- 
tofore it has been more like pantomime than 
recitation, but this year the children spoke so 
loudly and distinctly that all in the room 
could hear. 

The new schoolhouse at Barelas was so 
crowded that we feared we should have to 
stay outside with those who were looking in 
the windows by turns, and when we entered 
we saw a pyramid of dusky faces that stretched 
from the platform until it seemed to go up 
through the ceiling at the rear. The program 
here was more varied and of greater length, 
for these children have been under our train- 
ing the longest. All the exercises that we 
heard were in English, as that is quite well 
understood on this side the Rio Grande. As 
we watched Miss Pratt and her assistant, Miss 
Overman, they seemed like hostesses in their 
own home, and, indeed, they live in cozy 
apartments in the same building with the 
school. 

The bright rooms and high ceiling were in 
decided contrast with the former quarters on 
Christmas nights, for in the old rooms we 
used to get our hands black with the coal box 
on one side and our backs white with the 
walls behind, to say nothing of the low ceiling 
and smoky lamps. Religion, patriotism and 


Santa Claus were delightfully mingled, and 
the astonishment grew more and more as we 
heard the same children take part in a dozen 
exercises without prompting. 
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The next evening Superintendent Ashmun 
and I went across the river to Ranchos de 
Atrisco, where Miss Ida Frost of Cambridge, 
Mass., is the teacher, with Miss Lamson as 
assistant and Rev. L. M. Ford as missionary, 
Most of the exercises here were in Spanish, 
so we had to guess at what we did not know 
This is our youngest mission and, from a re- 
ligious standpoint, the most promising of re- 
sults. Mr. Ashmun tried to talk to them 
through an “interrupter,” but could not keep 
the thread of. his ideas, and yielded to the 
superior attractions of the well-laden tree. 
If those who so kindly sent the gifts for these 
people could see the unaffected happiness with 
which they receive them, they would under- 
stand the meaning of “joy ”’ as perhaps they 
do not now. 

On Sunday night our church in Albuquerque 
was packed to its utmost because there was a 
new idea in Christmas decoration. The chair- 
man of the committee was an architect, and 
he had realized his conception of a hillside 
with an adobe stable, surrounded by woods, 
over which hung the star, and within the 
stable a manger. The Sunday school, instead 
of receiving presents, brought their gifts to 
the manger by classes. Someof the little ones 
had made special sacrifices to earn their own 
gifts. In one family four children gave up 
butter, sauce and all dessert at dinner for two 
weeks. They bought candy, oranges, apples 
and other eatables, and it was a source of anx- 
iety to the mother lest they should be tempted, 
beyond their strength, to eat up their pur- 
chases. All fear was put to rest by the young- 
est, a boy of four, who said, ‘‘ Why that would 
be a great way to do, to buy Jesus a present 
and then go and eat it all up.” 

Superintendent Ashmun has spent three 
weeks in White Oaks, N. M., and, as a result 
of his meetings, Christians representing nine 
denominations were revived, new converts 
came forward and the church, which has been 
greatly discouraged, was replaced by a new 
organization, with forty-one members. Su- 
perintendent Ashmun has also held meetings 
with Rev. J. H. Heald, at Nogales, Ariz., and 
gives a hopeful report of that field. The past 
year has been full of discouragements to our 
New Mexican missions, but the Christmas 
time has shown us that God has blessed the 
work above what we had dared to ask or 
think, 

THE WORLD AROUND. 


Canon Scott Robertson has published his 
annual summary of British contributions to 
foreign missionary work. The grand total for 
1892 reaches the sum of $6,815,765, which is 
about $300,000 less than the contributions of 
the preceding year, but shows an increase as 


compared with the figures of 1890. The de- 
tails of the year’s total are as follows: 

Church of England Societies ............-.seeeees $2,923,075 
Joint Societies of Churchmen and Noncon- 





PEED canvgececentzocscctesecsvesesseoesccsécese 1,023,275 
Nonconformist Societies in England and Wales, 1,771,980 
Presbyterian Societies in Scotland and Ireland, 1,036,635 
Roman Catholic Socteties.........sceccccseeecees 60,800 

Miss Florence Nightingale, in an English 
periodical, depiores the wretched sanitation in 
the rural districts of India. No attention is 
paid to the water supply, and stagnant ponds 
are aliowed to exhale miasma everywhere. 
Miss Nightingale thinks that the educated 
classes should take up this matter and the In- 
dian associations interested in the material 
and social welfare of the people should organ- 
ize a system of health lectures to be given in 
the Indian villages. These should show the 
need of a better water supply, the carrying 
away of sewage, the diminution of overcrowd- 
ing. This may be an excellent plan, but, as 
the Christian Patriot pertinently says, there is 
an important condition necessary for the suc- 
cess of such lectures. The villagers listening 
to them must be able to understand them, 
and in their present state of ignorapce this 
is seldom possible. Miss Nightingale’s sug 
gestion, nevertheless, is one that the Lew So 
cial Reform Association, which is beginning 
to do earnest work, would do well to con- 
sider. 
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Literature 


DR. DVORAK’S AMERICAN 
SYMPHONY. 


The Philharmonic Society in New York 
gave a concert on Dec. 16 which was of spe- 
cial and more than local interest. One of 
its features was the appearance of the violin- 
ist, Henri Marteau, who played the difficult 
Brahms concerto in D major with wonder- 
ful skill and feeling and added a Bach fugue 
for violin solo. But it was rendered note- 
worthy conspicuously by the rendering of Dr. 
Dvorak’s new American symphony, entitled 
From the New World. Some competent 
critics call it the greatest symphonic work 
ever produced in this country. It was com- 
posed in New York last year. 

An interesting critique in the New York 
Evening Post describes, the composer’s 
method. Instead of introducing popular 
melodies native to and characteristic of our 
country in order to secure the genuine 
American quality for his work or drawing 
his inspiration from our great natural won- 
ders he has ‘‘ caught certain rhythmic turns 
and melodic intervals and allowed them to 
color his symphonic fabric here and there.”’ 
Such features, however, are not limited to 
American music yet they are so character- 
istic of it as to be suggestive of our nation- 
ality. 

The first movement of the symphony 
also is said to be American in the intensity 
of its energy and vivacity. There is an im- 
pressive sadness in other portions of the 
work which, the composer says, was in- 
spired by Longfellow’s Iliawatha. In the 
last movement themes already used are 
revived and blended in fresh combinations 
and are worked up into a supreme climax, 
thus also uniting all four parts of the sym- 
phony into one connected whole. 

The production was welcomed by a 
crowded audience which received it with 
the most genuine enthusiasm. It is de- 
clared to be a new demonstration of the 
fact alleged by Dr. Dvorak’s admirers that 
he is ‘the greatest living master of orches- 
tral form and coloring.” It is a permanent 
addition to the world’s musical master- 
pieces and the public at large will wait 
eagerly to hear it. Indeed, since the above 
lines were written it has been repeated here 
in Boston at one of the Symphony Concerts. 


BOOK REVIEWS. 
DR. JOHNSTON’S BOOK ON AFRICA. 


Dr. James Johnston, the author of Real- 
ity versus Romance in South Central Africa, 
is a Scotch physician living in Jamaica, 
W.J., who between May 18, 1891, and Oct. 
10, 1892, made a journey, almost wholly on 
foot and with no white companions, for 
4,500 miles across the central region of 
South Africa, from Benguela on the West 
coast to Chinde at the mouth of the river 
Zambesi on the East. He was well fitted 
out, although he had to abandon or send 
back considerable portions of his equip- 
ment and now and then for weeks at a 
time he was very hard pressed by lack of 
proper food or water. He is one of the 
very few African explorers—so far as we 
can recall he is the only one of those who 
actually have crossed the continent—who 
have fitted out their own expeditions and 
have been wholly free from obligations to 
governments, scientific societies or com- 
mercial companies. He went in the same 
independent fashion in which one would 
decide to make a journey through England 
or our own country. Moreover, although 
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he penetrated and traversed some regions— 
e.g., the Ganguella and Gorongoza coun- 
tries—where probably no white man ever 
set foot before and encountered some very 
savage and violent tribes he never had oc- 
casion to take a human life or to fire a 
shot at a man in anger or even in self- 
defense. Nor did he even lose a carrier 
by death in spite of pestilence, famine and 
the thousand minor perils of the way. 
These certainly are most remarkable and 
honorable facts and they suggest many 
inferences about methods of exploration. 
They also prepare one to read with double 
interest the story which Dr. Johnston has 
to tell. 

His purpose was to study the conditions 
of life in Central Africa, in order to decide 
whether Christian black men from Jamaica 
may not be sent thither safely, and with 
reasonable prospects of success, as mission- 
aries and civilizers. He therefore jour- 
neyed not merely for adventure or as an 
explorer, but also to investigate climate, 
soil, products, resources, means of commu- 
nication, degrees of civilization or barbarism, 
and every other feature of the region of 
importance or interest. He made abundant 
notes, carried a camera and took many pho- 
tographs, some of which appear as the ex- 
cellent illustrations in his pages, and ac- 
complished his purpose triumphantly be- 
sides accomplishing much in collateral and 
unanticipated lines. He decided that his 
idea of the employment of black men from 
Jamaica as missionaries may be carried out 
successfully, if they are willing to begin as 
builders, planters, etc., gradually becoming 
itinerant preachers, and in time establishing 
missions. The process by which he arrived 
at this conclusion is interesting. But not 
the least valuable work of his volume will 
prove to be in throwing light upon the 
methods and results of missionary organiza- 
tions whose stations he visited and upon 
the operations of the British South African 
Company. He may expect severe language 
from those who are interested in preventing 
the truth from coming out, but if he can 
demonstrate his facts—and his statements 
certainly seem substantially impregnable— 
the eyes of some people ought to be, and 
will be, opened who are being imposed upon. 

He shows plainly the utter folly of Bishop 
Taylor’s and similar ‘‘ self-supporting *’ mis- 
sions. Missionaries who must support them- 
selves in Africa, especially those who are 
new to the country and the life, simply can- 
not do any proper mission work. They are 
failures and are foredoomed to be. The 
missions of the English Brethren which he 
visited also are absolutely useless, he de- 
clares, and have been misrepresented scan- 
dalously in reports published at home be- 
cause if the truth were known funds would 
cease to flow in. The English Primitive 
Methodists also are throwing away money 
and lives for lack of common sense in apply- 
ingthem, The American mission at Cilumi 
in Bihe, the Wesleyan Methodist in Mashon- 
aland, the Blantyre mission of the Estab- 
lished Church of Scotland and the mission 
under charge of Monsieur Coillard in the 
Barotse valley are managed judiciously and 
have become more or less vigorous and use- 
ful. But all other stations visited by the 
author are either dead or dying and the rea- 
sons why are plain. He utters plenty of 
wholesome truth about the absurdity of 
sending out unfit or unequipped missiona- 
ries and the dishonesty of pretending that 
they have done and are doing great deeds. 
He insists too that in some instances they 
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have been ordered to falsify reports. There 
is nothing in what he states to weaken one’s 
faith in missions as such but a great deal 
to emphasize the duty of discriminating 
oversight. 

As for the British South African Com- 
pany, Dr. Johnston states as known to him 
facts which are most disgraceful to that or- 
ganization in respect to its policy, its meth- 
ods and its agents. Mashonaland evidently 
is no paradise and the territory of the com- 
pany is the worse for its existence. But 
with this we as Americans have no direct 
concern. The last chapters of the work em- 
body suggestions for the benefit of others. 
Dr. Johnston, who freely gave his medical 
help to the natives along his route, in one 
instance delaying his journey several weeks 
in order to check an epidemic, urges that 
missionaries be given some medical educa- 
tion but explains how thrown away is much 
of the medical learning which they now 
usually seek to acquire. He is opposed to 
sehding out unmarried young women. His 
suggestions as to what explorers or other 
travelers should carry are invaluable, being 
the fruit of his own severe experience. His 
book has not a dull chapter in it, is so good 
that we should like to quote many pages, is 
illustrated finely, is pervaded by a manly 
and wholesome Christianity and is a work 
of permanent and standardimportance. Its 
chief defect is an occasional lack of explicit- 
ness, due to the familiarity of the writer’s 
mind with his subject. For instance, he 
does not state whether the French mission 
of M. Coillard in the Barotse valley is Prot- 
estant or Roman Catholic. The reader in- 
fers the former but cannot tell and wants to 
know. [Fleming H. Revell Co.] 


RELIGIOUS. 


The more closely that one examines Clews 
to Holy Writ [American Tract Society. 
$1.50], by Mary L. G. Petrie, the more its 
value as an aid to the understanding of the 
Bible and the personal appropriation of 
Biblical truth becomes apparent. It is a 
plan for the study of the whole Bible in its 
historical order for three years. The Bible 
is divided into nine parts each of which 
takes four months of study. The volume 
is not a commentary but a carefully sys- 
tematized scheme for mastering the history, 
geography, biography, and spiritual teach- 
ings of the sacred volume, special heed 
being given to the preparation of the world 
for the coming of Christ, the revelation of 
God to mankind, and man’s relation to God 
in worship. Questions are supplied by an- 
swering which what has been learned may 
be fixed in the memory. The book is in- 
tended specially for use in Biblical study 
in union with other students by correspond- 
ence in what are called Chronological Scrip- 
ture Cycle classes, but it may be used inde- 
pendently. The author exhibits good schol- 
arship, an unprejudiced judgment and gen- 
uine devotion to spiritual aims. The work 
is of’ English origin and the students thus 
far interested appear to be chiefly European 
but the book is adapted to do equal service 
anywhere. 

In The Larger Life [J. Selwyn Tait & 
Sons. $1.00] are eight sermons, published 
as a message of affectionate farewell to his 
former parishioners, by Rev. H. A. Adams, 
who has recently abandoned the Episcopal 
Church for the Roman Catholic. Perhaps 
it is this exceptionally personal motive on 
the author’s part which prompted the in- 
sertion of his portrait. As for the sermons, 
they are clear, thoughtful and stimulating 
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although in no respect exceptional._—An- 
other volume of discourses is From Things 
to God [Thomas Whittaker. $1.50], by Rev. 
D. H. Greer, D. D., rector of St. Bartholo- 
mew’s Church in New York. They possess 
the directness and fervor of extemporaneous 
utterance yet are well thought out and deal 
with vital and current themes in a strong 
and serviceable fashion. They are good 
samples of the excellent, practical and up- 
lifting preaching which is common in the 
American pulpit. 

Rev. Dr. C. D. Bradlee’s new volume is 
entitled Sermons for the Church [George H. 
Ellis, $1.25]. It contains twenty-five dis- 
courses, simple, earnest, dealing wisely with 
every day matters and inspired by a sincere 
Christian spirit untinged by anything of sec- 
tarianism. The preacher’s friends will en- 
joy the book and many others will be helped 
should they read it.——Volumes of Chris- 
tian solace and cheer always are wanted and 
one from an English author, W. Robertson 
Nicoll, and called The Key of the Grave 
[Hodder & Stoughton. 3 sh.], contains a 
current of reflection at once soothing and 
inspiring enough to be welcomed where 
many other such attempts may have failed. 
Its value lies less in any novelty or special 
force of suggestion than in a kind of medi- 
tative mood which pervades it and a ten- 
derly sympathetic interpretation of many 
things human and divine which it exhibits. 

Dr. G. C. Lorimer prepared the substance 
of his little book, The Baptists in History 
[Silver, Burdett & Co.] to be used as an ad- 
dress at the Parliament of Religions at Chi- 
cago. In the introduction he gives an esti- 
nate of that great convention, speaking 
with a severity of some features which his 
praise of others hardly counterbalances. 
His essay proper is somewhat rhetorical but 
not lacking in scholarly ability and not in 
the least degree unpleasantly sectarian. It 
seems very well suited to its avowed pur- 
pose.——Rev. J. A. M’Clymont’s The New 
Testament and its Writers [A. D. F. Ran- 
dolph & Co. $1.75], an introduction to the 
study of the New Testament, appeared orig- 
inally as one of the series of Guild and Bible- 
Class Text-books issued by the Christian 
Life and Work Committee of the Church of 
Scotland. It states in a concise form the 
details of the authorship, date, character 
and contents of each New Testament book. 
It is adapted to do useful service while there 
is nothing in it which has not been pub- 
lished already. It is handsomely printed. 

Dr. M. G,. Easton’s Illustrated Bible Dic- 
tionary [Harper & Bros. $1.50] is as com- 
plete and comprehensive as such a work 
in a single volume well can be. It also is 
an example of generally good workman- 
ship. It contains all the maps, lists, tables, 
etc., which are important. It makes a hand- 
some and practically serviceable hand-book 
and at a comparatively low cost. But it 
speaks somewhat too positively here and 
there. For example it declares the Gospel 
of Matthew—instead of Mark—to have been 
probably written before the other synoptic 
Gospels, and it makes no mention of a possi- 
ble, not to say probable, original common 
to the three. Upon each of these points 
we regard the weight of the best critical 
evidence as against Dr. Easton. Moreover 
it declares the Gospel of Matthew to have 
been written in Greek, which seems to be 
still an unsettled point, the argument for 
Aramaic not having been met conclusively. 
—The Revival Helper [{S. Brainard’s Sons 
Co. 35 cents], compiled by C. W. Ray, is 
a hymn-book for Sunday school and prayer 
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meeting use of about the ordinary appear- 
ance and quality. 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


The Barbary Coast [Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. $2.00] is another of Dr. H. M. Field’s 
pleasant volumes of travel. In this instance 
his course lay more than ordinarily out of 
the beaten track and also through an in- 
herently interesting region. Dr. Field has 
an eye for the picturesque in either scenery 
or life, a quick appreciation of what is most 
significant in institutions and policies, and 
a trained and facile pen. The natural out- 
come is a graphic and instructive volume, 
which this certainly is, It has some good 
illustrations too.—Mr. W. B. Lent’s two 
pretty volumes, called Gypsying beyond the 
Sea [A. D. F. Randolph & Co. $4.00], form 
one of the most agreeable of recent works 
of the same class with Dr. Field’s. The 
author has contented himself wisely with 
the description of his more striking sights 
and doings. He has imparted too much of 
the guide-book flavor to some portions by 
his detailed accounts of buildings but he 
has not done his book much harm. Itisa 
very enjoyable record of experiences worth 
being described. The illustrations are fa- 
miliar, for the most part, but are appropri- 
ate and good. 

Rousseau’s The Social Contract [G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. $1.25] is a classic in its 
way in spite of many peculiarities in the 
author’s views which render him a more 
brilliant than safe counselor. There is 
much solid and permanently valuable mate- 
rial in it and this new translation, by Rose 
M. Harrington, which has notes and an in- 
troduction by Prof. E. L. Walter, is a con- 
venient and serviceable edition.—Prof. 
E. A. Bryan in The Mark in Europe and 
America (Ginn & Co. $1.00] reviews the 
discussions of the subject of early land ten- 
ure and his conclusion, that there is not suffi- 
cient evidence for believing in the existence 
of free and self governed village communi- 
ties practicing communal ownership of land 
and serving as the fundamental unit of Teu- 
tonic society, will surprise some readers but 
seems to be well supported. His volume is 
short but scholarly and full of interest. 

Russia and Turkey in the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury [A.C. McClurg & Co, $2.50], by Eliza- 
beth W. Latimer, is a carefully studied and 
interestingly written volume abundantly de- 
serving public attention. The author's 
method is that of making important per- 
sonages and events—sovereigns and wars 
pre-eminently—her special themes and deal- 
ing with policies and results as they nat- 
urally are suggested. She has a candid 
spirit and much power of graphic portrayal 
so that her chapters are uncommonly reada- 
ble. No student of recent or current his- 
tory and politics in the field of Eastern 
Europe can afford to neglect the book. It 
contains nearly two dozen portraits. The 
Private Life of the Romans [Leach, Shewell 
& Sanborn. $1.25] is by Harriet W. Pres- 
ton and Louise Dodge and belongs to the 
Students’ Series of Latin Classics. It is not 
a classic, however, but a useful help in com- 
prehending the Latin classics. It describes 
family and social life, food, clothes, travel, 
sports, agriculture, etc., and is illustrated 
freely. It is based upon thorough study of 
the best authorities, is trustworthy and is 
full of interest. 

At Long and Short Range [{J. B. Lippin- 
cott Co. $1.25], by W. A. Collins, is quite 
a good title for his book of reflections and 
observations upon all sorts of topics. They 
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are pleasant and mildly stimulating withou 
being strikingly fresh or powerful. Some 
of course border upon the commonplace and 
others, not as many but enough to save the 
book, have something in them that you 
think over a second time. It is an agreea- 
ble volume to have at hand for odd mo- 
ments, 
MORE JANUARY MAGAZINES. 


We congratulate the readers of the Biblio- 
theca Sacra [E. J. Goodrich. $3.00] on its 
unusual promptness. It is on our desk a 
day or two ahead of time instead of a week 
or two late. Its quality is as high as ever. 
Rev, T. S. Potwin opens with a first paper 
on The Composition and Date of Deuter- 
onomy, arguing that the incident of the 
discovery of the book of the law is no evi- 
dence that Deuteronomy dates from late in 
the regal period and that the indications 
in the book itself confirm this view. Mr. 
D. E. Snow furnishes a sketch of John Foster 
and Dr. G. R. Leavitt exposes some fallacies 
in Foster’s Views of Future Punishment. 
Rev. E. D. Weage sketches the history of 
Catholic Missions in California, Rev. J. M. 
Williams, D. D., reviews President Fair- 
child’s Elements of Theology elaborately. 
Prof. Edward Dickinson’s The Golden Age 
of Italian Church Music, at once learned 
and entertaining, is perhaps the most strik- 
ing contribution to this number. The re- 
maining articles also are able. Rev. A. A. 
Berle opens a Semitic Department, on the 
latest results of discoveries in Assyriology 
which will be of substantial value. 

The reduction of the Forum to $3.00 a 
year and twenty-five cents a copy has not 
lowered its quality and will go far toward 
popularizing it. Economic questions re- 
ceive their share of attention—four out of 
the twelve papers, one on The Teaching of 
Recent Economic Experiences by David A. 
Wells, one on the Principle and Method of 
the Tariff Bill by Hon. W. L. Wilson, one 
on British Investors and Our Currency 
Legislation, and one on The New Sectional- 
ism by Prof. L. M. Keasbey. Literature 
may claim three other articles, 8. G. Fisher’s 
Has Immigration Dried up Our Literature? 
Librarian A. R. Spofford’s Directions and 
Volume of Our Literary Activities, and 
G. H. Putnam’s Results of the Copyright 
Law. Other noticeable articles are Senator 
Hoar’s on Sumner and E, L. Pierce’s life of 
him, and D. G. Thompson’s favorable an- 
swer to the question Are Morals Improving 
or Deteriorating. But G. M. Royce’s paper 
on The Decline of the American Pulpit and 
Dr. Roosas’s and the three college presi- 
dents’ views of Foot-ball thresh out old and 
much worn straw. 

The committee of ten appointed by the 
National Council of Education at Toronto 
in 1891 on secondary schools has made its 
report, which is chiefly the work of Presi- 
dent Eliot of Harvard, and in the current 
number of the Educational Review [$3.00] 
Commissioner W. T. Harris discusses it at 
some length and with hearty approval. The 
other chief contribution this month is B. A. 
Hinsdale’s judicious and practical paper 
on The American School Superintendent. 
Articles on Greek and Barbarian by W. H. 
Norton, College and University in the 
United States by Charles Gross, The Status 
of Geography Teaching by J. W. Redway 
and The Study of Education at Edinburgh 
University are included in the number, as 
well as vigorous editorial, review and other 
departments. 

The frontispiece of the Century [$4.00] i 
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a copy of the spirited painting, The Jester, 
attributed to Franz Hals and a sketch of his 
career, in the series of Old Dutch Masters 
by T. Cole, accompanies it. Senator Dawes 
offers vivid reminiscences of Garfield and 
Conkling. Madison Grant furnishes a paper 
for sportsmen on The Vanishing Moose. 
Gustav Kobbé tells of Life in Minot’s Ledge 
Lighthouse. Morris Jastrow, Jr., shows 
how Assyrian discovery is indorsing the 
statements of the Bible. His article is illus- 
trated freely. Other valuable articles are 
Eve BR. Simpson’s about Sir James Simp- 
son’s Introduction of Chloroform, Alice C. 
Fletcher’s Indian Songs, J. R. Lowell’s 
lecture on The Function of the Poet, and 
Madame Blanc’s George Sand. Miss Bates, 
Mr. Aldrich and several others supply short 
poems. The number contains fewer con- 
tributions than it sometimes has which 
stand out prominently from the others, but 
this certainly is the fact this time because 
the average excellence of all isso high. Of 
course the artistic work also is of the high- 
est order. 

In Harper's [$4.00] Mrs. Sangster, C. G. D. 
Roberts and Annie Fields have poems, Mrs. 
Sangster’s—My Golden-Haired Laddie—be- 
ing exceptionally sweet and touching. W. 
St. C. Boscawen discusses Egypt and Chaldea 
in the Light of Recent Discoveries, with 
many illustrations. Germain Bapst furnishes 
ashort and interesting paper on Captain 
Napoleon Bonaparte at Toulon. Dr. W. E. 
Griffis has boiled down his pamphlet into a 
magazine article on The Dutch Influence in 
New England. As hitherto, he weakens his 
argument by special pleading and claiming 
toomuch. E. L. Weeks continues his graphic 
account of his tour through Persia, and 
there are many pictures. An unsigned con- 
tribution on The Mission of the Jews is 
highly suggestive. -R. H. Davis concludes 
his bright papers on London life and J. H. 
Browne writes about The Bread and Butter 
Question. There are several complete or 
partially complete stories, and the usual 
diversified addenda. 

An attractive likeness of the late Edwin 
L. Bynner opens the New England Magazine 
[$8.00] and Dr. Hale has written a sketch of 
his life. Hon, H. A. Hill describes Boston 
and Liverpool Packet Lines entertainingly. 
C, E, Blake has a capital illustrated paper 
on Springfield, Mass., and Mrs. Kate G. Wells 
one on Old Bumstead Place in Boston. Two 
other important but less characteristic con- 
tributions are N. N. Withington’s on the 
Swiss Referendum and Dr. J. W. Fewkes’s on 
The Graf Collection of Greek Portraits. The 
lighter contents are eminently readable and 
the issue is one of the best in the history 
of the magazine, which has been improving 
steadily for a long time. 


NOTES. 

—— The will of the late Dr. Jowett, Master 
of Balliol, provides that his letters be burned 
and that Balliol College inherit the perpetual 
copyright of his writings. 

—— The New York City free libraries need 
more books and an appeal for them has been 
made. The new branch in Harlem sometimes 
actually has no books on its shelves, all hay- 
ing been drawn out. 

— A new literary society, for the serious 
study of history, has been formed in Paris. 
It is to issue a new review. Each is to take 
its title from the Literary History of France. 
Gaston Boissier is president of the society. 

— The first monument to be erected in 
New York City north of the Central Park isa 
colossal bronze bust of the late General W.S 
Raneock. Tt has a eranite base and stands 
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in Hancock Square at the intersection of St. 
Nicholas Avenue and 123d Street. 

—— The French governmentis to give nearly 
the whole of its educational exhibit at the 
World’s Fair to the State of New York, and 
also a pedagogic library, containing text-books, 
volumes of reference, etc. It will be kept 
upon the fifth floor of the Capitol at Albany. 


-—— A bronze medal apiece has been given by 
Director-General Davis of the recent World’s 
Fair to the members of the Chicago Hussars, 
which organization acted as his bodyguard in 
most of the ceremonies connected with the 
fair. One side of the medal bears the portrait 
of the giver and the other an inscription. 

—— An interesting relic owned by the Duc 
d’Aumale is the old Chantilly game book. It 
dates from the days of the Prince de Condé, is 
bound in red morocco and gold and contains 
the record of the game killed in the shooting 
season. After the murder of the Duc de Bour- 
bon it was stolen and has only recently been 
recovered, 

—— Julien Gordon—Mrs. 8. V. R. Cruger— 
has recently lost her country house—Idlesse 
Farm at Bayville, L. I.—by fire and with it 
were burned most of her own manuscripts 
and one of an Italian novel which she was 
translating. But only the day before that of 
her new story, Poppaca, had been sent to her 
publishers. 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 
Student Publishing Co. Hartford, Ct. 
ETERNAL WORDS AND OTHER SERMONS. By Presi- 
dent E. B. Andrews. pp. 239. $1.50. 
Century Co. New York. 
Sr. NICHOLAS, 1893. In two parts. pp. 480 and 960. 
$4.00. 
THE CENTURY, MAY-OCTOBER, 1893. pp. 960. $3.00. 
Funk & Wagnalls Co. New York. 
A STANDARD DICTIONARY OF THE ENGLISH LAN- 
GUAGE. Vol.I. pp. 1,060. $7.50. 
Maynard, Merrill & Co. New York. 
EVANGELINE. By H. W. Longfellow. pp. 110. 24 
cents. 
Merrill & Baker. New York. 
APPRENTICES TO DESTINY. By Lily A. Long. pp. 
d $1.00. 
James A, O’Connor. New York. 
THE CONVERTED aed 1893. Edited by Father 
O’Connor. pp. 380. $1.25. 
Elm Street Printing ny Cincinnati. 
MOsSES AND THE PENTATEUCH. By Rev. H. A. 
Juhnston, Ph.D. pp. 120. 50 cents. 
A. C. McClurg & Co. Chicago. 
THE SPANISH PIONEERS. By C. F. Lummis. pp. 
292. $1.50. 
AN AMER#ICAN PEERESS. By H.C. Chatfield-Taylor. 
pp. 293. $1.00. 
PAPER COVERS. 
Universalist Publishing House. Boston. 
THE UNIVERSALIST REGISTER FOR 1894. Edited by 
Richard Eddy, D.D. pp. 112. 25 cents. 
MAGAZINES. 
December. CHARITIES REVIEW.— RELIGIOUS RE- 
VIEW OF REVIEWS.—REVIEW OF THE CHURCHES, 
January. HARPER’S.— ROMANCE.— LIPPINCOTT’S.— 
CHILD-GARDEN.—ST. NICHOLAS.—M ASSACHUSETYIS 
MEDICAL JOURNAL.— FoRUM.— HOMILETIC RE- 
VIEW.—TREASURY OF RELIGIOUS THOUGHT.—BIB- 
LIOTHECA SACRA.—NEW ENGLAND.—BABYHOOD.— 
McUCLURE’S.—EDUCATIONAL KEVIEW.—CENTURY. 
—ART AMATEUR.—REVIEW OF REVIEWS.—1TRUTH. 
—DONAHOE’S.—OVERLAND MONTHLY.—ATLANTIC 
MONTHLY.—NEW ENGLAND HISTORICAL AND GEN- 
EALOGICAL REGISTER. 
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CHRIST AND THE 890UL. 


When thou turn’st away from i1l 

Christ is this side of thy bill. 

When thou turnest toward good, 

Christ is walking in thy wood. 

When thy heart says, “ Fatber, pardon!” 

Then the Lord is in thy garden. 

When stern duty wakes to watch, 

Then His hand is on the latch. 

But when Hope thy song doth rouse, 

Then the Lord is in the house. 

When to love is all thy wit, 

Christ doth at thy table sit. 

When God's will is thy beart’s pole, 

Then is Christ thy very soul. 

—George Macdonald, in the Spectator. 

ae. aa 


He is the most practical politician who 
shows his fellow-citizens, as the wise old 
sailor told his shipmates, that ‘‘ God has some- 
how so fixed the world that a man can afford 
to do about right.”"—Ge roe William Curt’s. 
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News from the Churches 


PASSING COMMENT. 


While thousands of churches are holding 
annual roll-calls and suppers 1t is impossible 
to give space for more than the results of the 
year’s work and for new features in the hin 
servance of the anniversary. 

The members of the church which uses 
monthly notices must be blessed with better 
memories or attention than most of their 
brethren. 

To raise any debt in these hard times isa 
matter for congratulation, but when the debt 
is $47,750 and it is discharged in sixty days 
the result almost passes belief. 

Brotherly love is likely to continue ina city 
where twenty churches offer their buildings 
toa church which has lost its own by fire. 

Watch meetings and sunrise prayer meet- 
ings grow in favor. 

“The pastor of —— Church has been inter- 
ested in municipal reform. . . . The church is 
now enjoying a revival.” Is this a logical 
sequence ? 


AN IMPORTANT COUNCIL. 


For more than a generation the Fourth and 
Fifth Churches of Chiltonville, Mass.,a suburb 
of Plymouth, have been at odds, their edifices 
standing almost within a stone’s throw of each 
other. The original trouble which led to the 
organization of the Fifth Church has long 
since ceased to exist, and for more than a 
score of years attempts have been made by 
one church or the other, or by Pilgrim Confer- 
ence with which they are connected, te bring 
about a union, but in vain. 

A council called by the Fourth Church to 
consider the matter met in the meeting house 
of that church Nov. 14. It was composed of 
the churches of Pilgrim Conference, with sev- 
eral others. After arranging for a cordial in- 
vitation tu be extended to the Fifth Church to 
unite with the Fourth in calling the council, 
adjournment was made to Jan. 2, After pa- 
tient and prayerful deliberation, the council 
appointed a committee, consisting of Rev. Drs. 
Reuven Thomas and A. H. Quint (moderator), 
Rev. Messrs. E. W. Shurtleff and Joshua Coit 
and Deacon A. J. Nutter, to draw up a result, 
which was adopted, the only member dissent- 
ing being the pastor of the Fifth Church. The 
result recognizes the facts that by general 
consent there ought to be but one church in 
the community, that under existing circum- 
stances there are a number of persons who 
cannot unite with either, that the division has 
caused and continues to cause scandal and 
reproach to the Christian religion, and that 
all attempts to bring about union, including 
the endeavor of the council, have failed. The 
council therefore advises that, if a reasonable 
number of persons from either or both churches 
and from the community will unite in organ- 
izing a new church free from all complications 
with past proceedings, and if one or both of 
the present churches shall agree to transfer 
its property to the new organization, the per- 
sons approving the plan fofm a new church 
and call a eguncil to recognize it as a Congre- 
gational cburch. 

The council advised that, if this plan should 
be followed, the churches of Pilgrim Confer- 
ence should in due time withdraw recogni- 
tion, on the ground of schism, from either of 
the existing churches shouid either continue 
as au independent organization. The council 
cowmended heartily the Fourth Church for 
its efforts to bring about union, for its invita- 
tion to the Fifth Church to unite in calling a 
council and for the willingness of its members 
to act on any advice of both churches which 
might promote union. The council concluded 


by expressing its hope that the Christians of 
that community will at once take the neces- 
sary steps to organize a new church, to be 
called the Chiltonville Congregational Church, 
and this appears likely to be a happy issue 
out of the long period of controversy. 
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A HAPPY OUTCOME AT DETROIT. 
Some months ago a church was irregularly 
organized in one of the promising outlying 
suburbs of Detroit. A council was called and 
adjourned for ten days to investigate some 
questions of comity after receiving all other 
facts bearing upon the question. Under un- 
wise leadership the church was induced to go 
on without a waiting the council’s action, and 
was duly organized under the name of Pil- 
grim Congregational Church. It, of course, 
received no recognition at the hands of its 
sister churches whom it had treated with such 
discourtesy, and has found an independent 
career anything but agreeable or profitable. 
It has now squarely retraced its steps, con- 
fessed the fault, which was due more to others 
than itself, and called a new council of the 
same churches to consider the whole question 
over again. 

This council met Dec. 27, Rev. Dr. W. H. 
Davis moderator. The question of comity had 
meantime been adjusted and the way was 
open fully to recognize and fellowship the 
church, which was formally done. It starts 
anew with thirty-eight members and promises 
at no distant day to become self-supporting. 
It will, for the present, be cared for by the 
other churches in the way of pulpit supply. 

H. E. B. 


THE OWATONNA (MINN. MID-WEEK 
MEETING. 

Our former meetings differed in no respect 
from the ordinary prayer meeting, yet we 
were not satisfied. We determined on en- 
largement. The time was extended to one 
hour and a half. The range of vision and 
effort was also enlarged. We have now more 
prepared matter while still giving opportunity 
for impromptu effort. The prepared matter 
takes the form of Biblical biographies, charac- 
ter sketches of Christian worthies, historical 
narratives, short interpretations of parables 
and miracles, together with Scripture recita- 
tion, sacred solos and duets. Three commit- 
tees are appointed to serve one month—a com- 
inittee on service, on invitation, on fellow- 
ship. The pastor, in conference with the com- 
mittee on service, indicates the topic for each 
night, also the development of each topic in a 
general way. A member of the committee 
then takes the outline for an evening and 
completes it by seeing the persons who are to 
take part, modifying the outline according to 
necessity and returns it ready for the printer’s 
hand. This outline is then printed on our 
weekly church bulletin of notices and dis- 
tributed Sunday morning and evening. The 
committee on invitation further distribute 
these and the committee on fellowship wel- 
come the people and introduce strangers. 

This much in general, but more specifically 
it must be noted that all the prepared parts 
are made to center about one theme. A sam- 
ple program may not be out of place. The 
general topic is Love’s Service. After the 
devotional services and general prayer we 
listened to a character sketch of Ruth, show- 
ing love’s work in the family and its reward. 
Following this was a dissertation on Mary 
and Martha, showing the differing forms of 
love’s service. After a solo fitting the topic 
biography of Florence Nightingale showed 
love in a still larger sphere of activity, 
and all the thought was brought to a climax 
by an exposition of the parable of the good 
Samaritan, 

The pastor presides and weaves all together 
if needed and gives ample time for impromptu 
remark and, more especially, prayer. Now as 
to results. The attendance is increasing four- 
fold. The responses to our requests to take 
Parts are very generous, while the spirit of 
the meeting is delightfal. Many not ciurch 
members now attend. Some advantages in 


the plan are apparent. Many people have an 
opportunity to work. Many workers interest 
many friends. Prepared matter is more relia- 
ble than extempore remark. 
easily carried home. 
dent, 


Beaten oil is 
Some dangers are evi- 
The meeting must not become an en- 
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tertainment. Everything must be held to the 
true idea of religious culture. Formality and 
stiffness must not stifle freedom. Intellectu- 
ality must not crowd out spirituality. So far 
we have avoided the dangers. J. A. C. 


NEW ENGLAND. 
Boston and Vicinity. 


Dr. and Mrs. S. E. Herrick gave this year their 
twenty-third New Year’s reception to the people of 
Mt. Vernon Church. 


The catholicity of Congregationalism finds good 
illustration in the spiritual antecedents of certain 
of the twenty-three new members received into the 
Allston church last Sunday. One came from a Pres- 
byterian church in Scotland, another from an Epis- 
copal church in Michigan, two from a Lutheran 
church in St. Louis, another from a Methodist 
church in Canada, and still another from a Baptist 
church in New Hampshire. Most of them have been 
attendants for some time and now join the church 
because they find it a congenial home. 


We are glad to announce that Rev. Smith Baker, 
D. D., was able to preach last Sunday to his people 
at Maverick Church, East Boston,and was welcomed 
by large congregations. 

There were fourteen graduates this year from the 
Recorded Readers of the Women Workers in the 
Central Church, Chelsea. The course covers two 
years and consists largely of biographies of Chris- 
tian workers. There are eight supplementary courses 
of one year each. 


The Mystic Side Church, Everétt, organized last 
spring with the free pew system, has raised in ten 
months $1,900 of the $2,000 needed for current ex- 
penses, $200 of which has been contributed by the 
Ladies’ Aid Society. More than half of the $400 in- 
terest on the debt has been raised by weekly pledges 
in the Sunday school. 


Rev. A. 8S. Twombly, D. D., and wife, of Newton 
leave this week for Honolulu, where he will supply 
the First Church for three months. Our readers 
may expect to hear from him concerning Hawaiian 
affairs. 


The Eliot Church, Newton, has received $5,000 
from the estate of C. E. Billings, to be used in train- 
ing young men for the ministry. 

Massachusetts. 

The Huntchagist or revolutionary society of Ar- 
menians recently held a meeting at Lowell at which 
incendiary speeches of an anarchistic type were 
made and the whole body of Armenians in the city 
brought under suspicion. But Rev. M. H. Hovhau- 
nesian, the missionary employed by the Congrega- 
tional churches of the city, has published a note 
stating that none of the regular worshipers at his 
services were present at this meeting, and that to 
the best of his belief a very small portion of those 
who were present sympathized with the speakers. 
He says that of the 10,000 Armenians in this country 
probably not more than 500 are of the Huntchagist 
Society, and even these desire the overthrow of the 
cruel Turkish Government rather than the destruc- 
tion of all government. Despite this note grave 
fear prevails that this Huntchagist element may 
cause serious reprisals upon our missionaries in the 
Turkish lands. 


Notwithstanding the pressure of hard times some 
of the Lowell churches have made progress in the 
payment of old debts during the past year. Paw- 
tucket Church has canceled $750 and the John 
Street Church $950.—The Highland Church has 
published a new manual with history of the church. 

Deacon Joshua Hale of Newburyport and his wife 
celebrated, Jan. 4, their golden wedding. He has 
long been an invalid. Among the beautiful gifts 
none was more pleasing than the letter of congratu- 
lation written by Dr. D. T. Fiske, signed by him, by 
his colleague and the deacons, and adopted by vote 
of Belleville church to be sent with fifty roses to 
these lifelong friends of the church, of which Captain 
Hale is senior deacon.—— Miss Gordon of Boston is 
assisting Rev. C. P. Mills of the North Church 
during the Week of Prayer. The Trinity Praying 
Band began a series of meetings Jan. 7 at the Cor- 
liss Memorial Y. M. C. A. Building, to be continued 
through January. Over twenty conversions are 
counted already before their coming. 

The three churches in Georgetown held union 
services last week, preparatory to the Week of 
Prayer, and were addressed by Kev. Messrs. G. H. 
Reed, A. W. Hitchcock and Dr. H. C. Hovey.— 
Essex County churches will regret to learn of the 
death of Mrs. John Pike of Rowley, who has been a 
staff to her blind and aged husband. 

The Old South Church, Worcester, closes the most 
prosperous year in its history. One hundred and 
fifty have united with the church seventy-two on 
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confession, bringing the present membership to 705. 
The sum of $1,608 was expended for charitable and 
benevolent objects. H. H. Merriam was elected 
deacon for the sixth consecutive term, having 
served twenty-five years and been absent from but 
a single communion service. 


The church of Rutland, Rev. Sidney Crawford, 
pastor, distributed on (hristmas forty-five Bibles 
to as many members of the Sunday school who had 
committed to memory the Ten (ommandments and 
the Sermon on the Mount. The Bibles were the gift 
of Mrs. D. R. Cady of Westboro, whose husband was 
a former pastor of this church.—the church in 
Chester Center held its first Christmas gathering 
last month. 









Last year’s additions made Hope Church, Spring- 
field, the second largest Protestant church in the 
city. Benevolent contributions amounted to $10,311, 
and $15,272 were raised for church support. The 
morning congregations have steadily increased. 

The membership of the Second Church in West- 
field is 418, the largest in its history of thirty-seven 
years. Forty-four were received in 1893, twenty-four 
on confession. The benevolences were $500 moré 
than the previous year. The gifts to the American 
Board were the largest ever made. For nearly a 
year the church has had exclusively congregational 
singing led by organ and cornet. For many years 
previous a quartet was employed. The change isa 
success. Rev. L. H. Blake has just finished the 
twelfth year of his ministry. 

The church in Adams has received over 250 in the 
years of Rev. C.S. Sargent’s pastorate, just closed; 
two-thirds of these were on confession; eight more 
have been added than are members of any other 
Protestant church in the town. Over $60,000 have 
been raised for benevolence and home expenses in 
the past seven years, and $11,000 was given last 
year. The Sunday school averaged 399 for last year 
and now has nearly 700 members. The present 
church membership is 532. 

New Hampshire. 

The church in Marlboro has authorized the pastor, 
Rev. J. 8S. Colby, to employ the Revised Version 
hereafter in all public services. 

Vermont. 

As a result of the revival interest in the church 
in Windham, which has extended through the sum- 
mer and fal), a Yokefellows’ Club bas been tormed 
for the young men, with the young women as aux- 
iliary. A room was opened on New Year’s Day as a 
home for the club and a library and reading-room 
started in connection. With nearly a score of young 
men organized for Christian work and home culture 
there seems to be promise of help in the solution of 
the “abandoned farm” question, for the young 
men now express interest in their town. With the 
addition of twenty-four to the church at the last 
two communions it now numbers about 100. Two 
weeks ago on Sunday the question of repairs on 
church building was the subject at morning service 
and pledges were taken amounting to nearly $300. 
There has been scarcely a Sunday evening service 
for several months when two or three did not ex- 
press a desire to become Christians. 

Connecticut. 

Rev. Dr. Lyman Abbott of Brooklyn preached a 
thoughtful and practical sermon at the recent rededi- 
cation of the greatly improved Greeneville Church, 
Norwich. 

Twenty-six on confession and six by letter were 
received during 1893 into the chureh in Gla«ton- 
bury, Rev. John Barstow, pastor. The average at- 
tendance at Sunday school has increased over four- 
teen per cent.,a Boys’ Brigade of forty-five members 
has been organized, the Y.P.S.C.E. numbers 132 
members and a larger amount bas been secured 
by voluntary contribution for the regular church 
expenses under the free pew system than has been 
raised for years under the old pew rental system. 
The benevolences aggregate over $4,000. 

A series of evangelistic meetings are being he'd 
at the Taylor Church, New Haven, Rev. H. L. 
Hutchins, pastor, under the direction of a singing 
evangelist, J. C. Davis of Toronto.——The Hum- 
phrey Street Church, Rev. F. R. Luckey, pastor, re- 
ports 420 members, thirty-seven added last year, a 
net gain of twenty-five. The total benevolences 
were $1,500. 

The present membership of the church in West 
Hartford is 331. Fifteen have been added during 
the past year, and the benevolences exceeded those 
ef 1892.—_Twenty-nine members have been added 
during the past year to the Swedish Zion Church 
Hartford. 

MIDDLE STATES. 
New York. 

A sunrise prayer meeting on New Year’s morning 
at the church in Antwerp was largely attended. 
Two persons made a public confession of Christ 
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and the spirit manifested gave the promise of 
spiritual refreshing. 

Dr. A. J. Lyman has completed the twentieth year 
of his pastorate at the South Congregational Church, 
Brooklyn, exceeding in length all the pastorates in 
the State except six.——Rev. Alexander Lewis, who 
had been planning to leave Brooklyn and settle in 
the West, has decided to remain with his church, 
the New England, whose house of worship was al- 
most ruined by fire, until the church has recovered 
from the blow. The work of the church will go on, 
services being held in a business college. Twenty 
neighboring churches offered the New England 
Church the hospitality of their own houses of wor- 
ship.—wTo the Lewis Avenue Church shoulf be 
credited the largest net gain in membership during 
the last year of any church east of Chicago—149 
persons. 

The year just closed has been one of success in all 
departments of work in the Wellsville church, Rev. 
E. A. Leeper, D. D., pastor. There has been a con- 
stant growth in attendance as well as an increase 
in efficiency. A carefully selected Sunday school 
library bas recently been purchased and 300 vol- 
umes already in use‘ have been sent to a Sunday 
school in the West. A, beautiful parsonage was 
dedicated New Year’s Day with appropriate services. 

Evangelist E. W. Gorton is at work with the 
church in Moravia, Rev. W. H. Hampton, D.D., 
pastor. Cottage prayer meetings are held each 
night, and at every Sunday service recently some 
have decided to become Christians. Since last 
September church attendance has trebled. 


Evening services were omitted, Dec, 31, in a num- 
ber of the churches in Suspension Bridge, in order 
that the congregations might listen to Rev. C. M. 
Bartholomew’s farewell sermon. The church mem- 
bership is about double what it was at Mr. Bar- 
tholomew’s coming, nine years ago. 


THE SOUTH. 


The First Church, Washington, D. C., has the 
pleasant custom of holding a reception upon New 
Year’s Day for the congregation. The pastors and 
their wives, assisted by the wives of the officers of 
the church, receive in the church parlors, which are 
always extensively decorated. Hundreds of people 
call between 4 and 8 p.M. The reception last New 
Year’s Day was the third thus held. 


THE INTERIOR. 
Ohio. 

The seventy accessions last year to the First 
Church, Springfield, were a larger number than had 
ever been received in any one year since the organ- 
ization of the church—in 1852—about half of that 
number having joined in the first communion. The 
pastor, Rev. S. P. Dunlap, in his annual sermon, 
spoke of the efficient work of the Endeavor Society 
and the Young Men’s Sunday Evening Club. 


Rey. J. F. Loba, D.D., pastor of the First Church 
in Evanston, prefaces his regular morning sermon 
by a brief discourse to the children. He has re- 
cently preached several searching sermons on the 
application of the religion of Christ to the sociologi- 
cal problems of the hour. An organization called 
the Men’s Christian Union has been formed in the 
interest of the evening service and the general work 
of the church. Members of the Union reported on 
the benevolent and philanthropic work of Evanston 
and Chicago at the last evening service of the old 
year. The New Year’s morning prayer meeting has 
been one of the most delightful meetings of the 
year at this church for several years past. 


The local pastors in Peoria, numbering five, have 
organized themselves into the Peoria Pastoral 
Union. Among the first fruits of this organization 
is the plan of observing the Week of Prayer. The 
meetings will be held from chureh to church, the 
pastors and deacons attending in a body. The gen- 
eral topic of love as a fulfillment, a motive, a power 
and a duty will be considered. The benevolences 
of the First Church amounted last year to $11,300. 


Rey. T. J. Collier of Canton, pleading for a purer 
municipal administration, gave offense to the 
mayor, who entered suit for libel. The case against 
Mr. Collier has been withdrawn but is continued 
against the editor who printed a report of the ser- 
mon. Public sentiment upheld the minister, and 
the result of his fearless arraignment of the city 
government already appears in improved official 
conduct. The church is now having a revival.——A 
revival is in progress at the church in Averyville, 
the neighboring pastors preaching in rotation. 

The First Church in Elgin, Rev. J. H. Selden, pas- 
tor, was never more aggressive in its spirit. By a 
carefully planned system the large membership is 
very generally engaged in Christian work, extend- 
ing the influence of the chureh throughout the en- 
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tire community. Nineteen persons were added to 
the membership at the last communion. 

The benevolent contributions of the church in 
Jacksonville, Rev. F. 8. Hayden, pastor, last year 
were $1,261, and over $4,000 were raised for all ex- 
penses. 

The work of the church in Loda, Rev. H. C. Scot- 
ford, pastor, during the past year has been progres- 
sive and positive in results. The house of worship 
has been remodeled and enlarged and the seats have 
been made free. The congregations have gradually 
increased and the financial state was never better. 

Joy Prairie church, Rev. H. M. Tupper, pastor, 
makes the last weekly prayer meeting of the year a 
roll-call meeting. At the one for 1893 two-thirds of 
the members were present and only a dozen failed 
to send some message. The annual society meeting 
was on New Year’s Day, when, with exception of 
less than a half-dozen, the entire membership of the 
congregation, men, women and children, were pres- 
ent and enjoyed a day of social festivity. Benevo- 
lent contributions from the church, Sunday school 
and Women’s Society for 1893 amount to over $600. 
The Bible Reading Circle has been kept up weekly 
every winter for four years with undiminished in- 
terest and numbers. 

Indiana. 

At the annual meeting of the Mayflower Church, 
Indianapolis, the pastor, Rev. J. W. Wilson, was 
voted an increase of $200 in salary.—Rev. J. B. 
Watson preached his farewell sermons in the Port- 
land and Liber field Dec. 31. 

The church at Ridgeville is prospering under the 
care of Rev. George Hindley. Subscriptions have 
increased and all departments of the church show 
prosperity. A series of revival meetings is now 
being held at which the students in the college 
attend. Rev. H. 8S. Wanamaker, Sunday school 
missionary, is conducting an eight-day series of 
meetings in the South Church, Fort Wayne. 


Michigan. 

Rev. D. F. Bradley, pastor of Park Church, Grand 
Rapids, is conducting a training class for girls and 
boys in the fundamentals of Christian faith. 

Dr. G. R. Wallace of the First Church, Saginaw, 
has been leading a crusade during the past three 
and a half years for enforcement of the Sunday 
liquor laws. As a result the laws have been en- 
forced during the past six months. The Saginaw 
and Detroit papers of last week contained accounts 
of letters received by him threatening to blow up 
his residence with dynamite unless he recedes from 
his position. 

The Johnstown and Barry church, after holding 
services for twenty-five years in a twenty-four by 
thirty-six schoolhouse, has just dedicated a house 
of worship at a cost of $1,000.—The church at Six 
Lakes, organized in 1889, dedicated, Nov. 21, its first 
house of worship, costing $2,000, free of debt. 

The church at Cheboygan issues a monthly direc- 
tory and dispenses with notices at Sunday morning 
services.—The evening congregations of the church 
at Romeo are larger than the morning since the 
coming of the new pastor, Rev. C. E. Oakley. 

Evangelistic services of the Congregationalists, 
Methodists and Baptists at Clare reached such a de- 
gree of interest that the business places were closed 
every evening.—Rev. Joel Martin conducted union 
evangelistic services two weeks at Farwell, with 
blessing to the churches and several conversions, 

The church at Almont, Rev. F. J. Estabrook, pas- 
tor, received forty-six to membership in 1893, all but 
three on profession, and the parsonage has been re- 
paired.—tThe church building at Bedford is under- 
going extensive repairs. 

The shutting down of the quarries at Jacobsville 
has crippled the finances of the church.—tThe 
church at Coloma has united with the church at 
Watervliet in employing a pastor and assumed self- 
support. 

In the special meetings held by Evangelist Torrey 
of Chicago at Carsonville and Port Sanilae over one 
hundred persons professed conversion.——Union 
evangelistic services of the Congregationalists, 
Methodists, Baptists and Presbyterians, held for 
three weeks in Pontiac by Evangelist H. O. Wills, 

resulted in over one hundred conversions. 

Michigan Congregationalism began 1894 with fifty- 
five pastorless churches. 

During the two year’s pastorate of Rev. J. E. 
Smith at the South Church, Grand Rapids, there 
have been 118 additions, making the present mem- 
bership 306.——In Rev. M. E. Bacon’s two years at 
Standish the church has grown from a membership 
of twenty-five to seventy-five, and the parsonage has 
been greatly improved.—tIn Rev. W. R. Gillet’s 
first year at Chesterfield there were eighteen addi- 
tions on confession and he begins his second year 
with an inczease of $100 in bis salary. 
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THE WEST. 
Missouri. 


Evangelistic services are being held at the First 
Church, St. Louis, by Mr. Merkland Smith of Glas- 
gow, Scotland, assisted in the singing by Mr. J. 
Ritchie Ball of Muntreal.—Rev. E. P. Hammond 
began revival service in the down town district 
Jan. 7.——First, Pilgrim and Central Churches sent 
several wagon loads of provisions to be distributed 
from the mission churches on Christmas Day.— 
Olive Branch Church held an interesting watch 
meeting New Year’s eve, resulting in twelve conver- 
sions before midnight and the healing of old differ- 
ences among the members.——The custom of hold- 
ing a morning prayer meeting New Year’s Day is on 
the increase; several churches did so this year and 
report large attendance and deep interest.——Rey. 
E. 8. Morse of Immanuel Church and Manchester 
Road Mission prepared a Christmas cantata, util- 
izing the musical talentathand. The people packed 
the houses and many were unable to get in. 


Iowa. 


In the past year the Reinbeck church added forty- 
three to its membership, twenty on confession. The 
Sunday schoel averages 190 and crowds the build- 
ing. 

Pilgrim Church, Des Moines, Rev. Clinton Doug- 
lass, pastor, reports twenty-seven additions last 
year, the present membership being 142. For cur- 
rent expenses, missions and old debts nearly $2,700 
were raised. 

The church in Corning, Rev. A. M. Beman, pastor, 
added seven to membership last year, paid $200 on 
debts, gave $4,318 for benevolences, and organized a 
Junior Endeavor Society of twenty-five members. 

At the annual meeting of the Edwards Church, 
Davenport, a New England supper was served, and 
the reports were made in the shape of responses to 
toasts. Hon. 8. F. Smith, the toastmaster, pre- 
sented to the church photographs of the ten pastors 
since 1840. Letters were read from a number of the 
former pastors, and Rev. B. F. Boller, the present 
pastor, made a short address. 

There has been a religious awakening in Lewis as 
a result of the Hartsough meetings. All classes of 
people were in attendance, crowding the opera 
house. Men and women in middle life and ad- 
vanced years were reached. The pastor, Rev. George 
Jewell, has already received forty to membership. 


Minnesota. 


The People’s Church, St. Paul, is rejoicing over 
the removal in sixty days of its debt of $47,150. 
This sum was raised entirely within the member- 
ship of the church. While securing the money the 
pastor, Rev. 8S. G. Smith, was given a large tract of 
land for summer charity work on condition that 
the whole debt was removed. 

Evangelistic services were held by Rev. F. C. Em- 
erson and his wife at Audubon with about forty 
hopeful conversions. The little church has been 
greatly strengthened by the work and is trying to 
secure the labors of Mr. Emerson all the time in- 
stead of being yoked with another church. Stu- 
dents assisted in the meetings during the last week. 


Rev. W. W. McArthur, who resigned at Sherburne 
six months ago, has been invited to remain another 
year.——Reyv. M. H. Galer will supply the church in 
Stewartville for three months. 


The church in Campbell has been blessed with re- 
vival interest, Evangelist E. C. Lyons assisting. 
The church is straitened in its finances, but the pas 
tor, Rev. Arthur Metcalf, will remain another year 
and accepts a smaller salary on account of its pov- 
erty. 

Nebraska. 

The church at Seward received thirty to member- 
ship, seventeen on confession, last year. The En- 
deavor Soviety has had fifty-one additions and the 
Sunday school a gain of thirty-six. No debts re 
mained at the close of the year, and all expenses for 
1894 are fully provided for, including an increase it 
pastor’s salary of several hundred dollars. The 
church sent its pastor, Rev. C. B. Carlisle, to the 
World’s Fair. 

The new church building at Rokeby, seven miles 
from Lincoln, was dedicated Dec, 31. It is a hand- 
some little building, well adapted to its uses. The 
total cost was nearly $1,500. It was a fortunate time 
to build, and the people have a church which 1 
more prosperous times would have cost $2,\00. 
Rev. Harmon Bross conducted the dedicatory set 
ices. Eight new members were received and the 
total membership is now nearly forty. This is o0¢ 
of the most promising new country fields in the 
State. It isin the midst of an old, well settled and 
prosperous community. Rey. John Doane, of the 
Plymouth Church, Lincoln, has been the pastor, and 
will continue for the present, holding services in the 
afternoon. 
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All the Lincoln churches are able to close the 
year in a satisfactory manner, despite the hard 
times. The Vine Street was $100 short and the 
amount was raised at the last prayer meeting in the 
year. The other churches, by a little extra effort, 
were able to start clea once more. 

South Dakota. 

Miss E. K. Henry’s special meetings at Freedom 
resulted in thirty-one professed conversions—seven- 
teen heads of families.-—Special meetings at Erwin, 
conducted by Rev. D. R. Tomlin, are full of interest, 
with many conversions. 

Wyoming. 

The church at Buffalo, which has seen nothing but 
sorrow and struggle from its earliest day, is at last 
taking a forward step. Twelve have been received 
into fellowship in the lasttwo months. A flourishing 
Junior Endeavor Society is the latest new departure, 
while greater earnestness is manifested in all lines 
of work. The pastor has resigned his salary for 
three months by way of experiment, hoping thus to 
increase bis own usefulness and the activity of the 
laity. He expects, however, to raise even larger 
contributions than ever before, the money to be 
used in improvements and benevolences. 


PACIFIO COAST. 
California. 

The new edifice of the Swedish church, San Fran- 
cisco, Rev. C. A. Anderson, pastor, was dedicated 
Dec. 24, several of the local pastors aiding in the 
service. The structure is brick, costing about 
$11,000. It will seat 800 and stands on the old site. 

Oregon. 

As a result of a recent revival service held by 
Rev. W. C. Kantner in a populous country district 
four miles from Corvallis he organized a church of 
nine members, Dec. 17, to be known as Plymouth 
Congregational Church of Benton County. Pros- 
pects are good for securing a building soon, as the 
entire surrounding community is deeply interested 
and has no other place of worship. Mr. Kantner 
will have pastoral care of the church in connection 
with his work in Corvallis. 


During Dr. T. E. Clapp’s pastorate of the First 
Church, Portland, beginning in April, 1885, more 
than 400 members have been added to the church. 


WEEKLY BEGISTER. 
Calls. 


ey Pan Marcus §., Grand Rapids, Mich., to Hudson- 
ARNOLD, rr acce " call to Avon, Ill. 
BERG, William K., Mitchell , 8. D., to Durant and Pine 
Cre eek, Io. Ace cepts. 
BLAIR, John J., accepts call to Wallingford, Ct. 
= ADLEY, Nelson §., declines call to supply East Side 
om, Los Angeles, Cal., and accepts call to Mitchell, 


BROWN, Aurelian L., Howells, Neb., to Villard and 
Hudson, Minn 

BROWN, H. Ww. of Union Seminary, to Mt. Hope Ch., 
New York, N. 

EVANS, Einion C., declines call to Rotttanten, 

GORDON, David "B., Rodman, N.Y., to Pitcher and 
Union Valley. Accepts. 

HANKMEYER, Nathaniel W., River Grove, Ill., to San- 
born, N. D. Accepts 

HARRISON, Charies 8., accepts call to Weeping Water, 


HARW YOOD, James H., Orange, Cal., to Com 
HOLMAN, William H., Southport, Ct., to io soy St. Ch., 
Burlington, Vt. 


LAMeOr, Charles M., accepts call to Center Ch., Hart- 


LEAVITT, wee H., accepts call to Broadway Ch., 
Somerville, Mas: 
NEWLANDS, R. Ww, Port Byron, I1., to missionary work 


POOR, William G., Second Ch., Sepespee Falls, Mass., 
pi eirst Ch, Keene, N. H. Ace 
REKS, Luther, Paris, Tex., to Weikes, Ariz. Accepts. 

- ye ER, C. Fremont, West Concord, N. H., to West 
a on, 

ROSE, G. W., accepts call to Harman, Col. 

WALKER, James F., accepts call to Willow Lake and 
Pitrodie, S. D. 


Ordinations and Installations. 
COLLIER, Christopher W. Jan. 4, North Adams, 
Mass, Sermon, ev. William Slade; other parts, 
aes - esers. J. H. Laird, J. C. Seagrave and I. C. 


GODDARD, H. M., 0. Jan. 3, South Royalton, Vt. Ser- 
‘ =n, Rev. V. M. Ha’ ardy; other pone Rev. Messrs. C. 
ne H. Merrill, C. M. so 2 
Hu ITC HINSON, John F., ey Nov. 8, Carpeevitte, Mick. 
‘ vite Ro (instead of D. Barron), o. p. Center- 
arme 

PATTE ERSON, George W., i. Jan. 4 p Mast 8 St. Johnsbury, 
sy rt. Se ermon, Rev. E. T. Fairbanks, D. D. 

LVESTER, J. Walter, 0 p. Dee. 28 South Broadway 


Ch., Denver, Col. Sermon, Rev. F. ayley. 
>" NG, Harry W., vo. Dec. 27, Mississippi Ave. Ch., 
ortland, Ore. Sermon, Prof. H. A. Shorey; other 


ee Rev. Messrs. T. E. Cla app, D. 
1. V. Rominger, Daniel Staver and C. H 


Resignations. 
poh Ezra H., from the peeeeetemhtp of syste 
om tic theology, Lay College, Revere, 
One Necoree A., Saratoga and cherry Hill Chs., 
PYAS, Joseph om Baxter, I To. 
TRAN i or Hathaway Orange, Vt. 
MERRILL, Willtam C.cFirst Che; San Diego, Cal. 
ea OSE, Richard, Rockaway Ave. Ch., Brooklyn, 
PRE STON, H. » Rico, Col 
SEYMOUR, Feat Fifth Ch., Washington, D.C. 
IOUR, Edward P., Morrisville, Vt., resignation not 


accepted, 
Samuel S., Ellsworth and ASwent. Mich. 


D.  g J. L. Hershner, 
. Curtis. 


arb sERT, 
STOU FER, T D. G., Union Chapel, Peoria, Ll 
STRONG: Frank 'P., Fredonia, Kan., on account of 


STUBBINS, William H., Manson, Io. 
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Dismissions. 
SARGENT, Clarence S., Adams, Mass., Jan. 3. 
Churches Organized. 
BENTON COUNTY, Ore., Plymouth, Dec. 17. Nine 


members. 
DETROIT, Mich., Pilgrim, Dec. 29. Thirty-eight em- 


bers. 
FOXON, Ct., reorganized Dec. 27. Twenty members. 
Miscellaneous. 

DICKSON, John W..of Yale Divinity School will preach 

at Montville Ct. during this year. 

HUBBARD, Thomas S., Stock bridge, Vt., recently fell 
down stairs, cutting his head badly. He is e ghty- 
three years of age. 

MONTGOMERY, Marcus W., was taken ill during a 
recent visit in the East. He will | co gg be obliged 
tos pond the winter in a warmer climat 

SCOTFORD, Henry C., and wife, Loda, I] , were visited 
by their people, éach bringing a New Year’s Pag 

SEAMAN, Charlies, late pastor at Grand Island, N. Y., 
has joined the Baptist denomination. 

a pas Frgagrick A.S.,is supp!ying the church in 

renew 

WA LLACE, William, Chicago Seminary, is invited to 
supply the South Church, Fort Wayne, ind., till spring. 


ADDITIONS TO THE CHURCHES. 
Conf. Tot. Conf. ay" 


Bernardston, Mass., 4 6 Union, 


Boston, Mass.,Allston,1 5 Hull, Io. _ Ww 
perkoley Temple, ll 29 Hyde Park, Mass., 14 21 
Highland, Se lene > ama First, 4 6 
Maverick, 3 Highland, 3 5 
Mt. Vernon, — 5 Passuic, N. J., 4 
Park St. 3 10 Port Leyden, N. Y ee 
Phillips, 6 9 St. Louis, Mo., Union, 1 2 12 
Second, 1 10 Slater, Lo., 3 6 
Shawmut, 1 5 Stoneham, Mass., eae 

a 2 il 7 b> N. ep 56 6 
Winth TOP 4 8 ashington, D. C., 

Brooklyn, N.Y., Roch- 10 30 
ester Ave. 4 5 Wondtriage, N.J., 5 5 

Concord, N. i First, 31 37 Worcester, Mass., Old 
North, 31 36 South, 12 23 
South, 24 27 ~=Park, 6 23 

Denve r, Col., Plym- Piedmont, — ib 

16 Pilgrim, 4 8 

Entield, Ct., 15 16 Plymouth, ll 24 

Haverhill, Mass., Cen Churches with two or 
tral, 8 8 less, . 7 


Total: Conf., 269; Tot. 481. 





CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR NOTES. 
The societies in New South Wales propose to build 
a meeting house for the aborigines near Sydney, 
among whom the Endeavorers have for some time 
been doing evangelistic work. 


The society at Santiago, Chile, has hired a room 
in which evangelistic meetings for the natives have 
been held every night, the members of the society 
working with Mr. Emilio Olssen, a colporteur of the 
Bible Society. Although opposition was met, the 
four weeks’ work showed good results, and fifteen 
of the young men have asked for the organization 
of an Endeavor Society. Several societies in Ohio 
remember this work in prayer at every meeting. 


English Endeavorers are greatly encouraged by 
the progress of the past year, the societies now 
numbering nearly 950 and the additions during the 
last twelve months being nearly one hundred more 
than the entire number of societies formed during 
the preceding five years. The religious papers are 
more and more friendly to the cause and local 
unions are rapidly extending. London has been 
divided into districts with the design of establish- 
ing a union in each district. 


In view of the suffering in Chicago this winter 
the Warren Avenue Church opened an agency for 
the relief of the needy, and in answer to an appeal 
made by the president of the Chicago Union, a 
member of this church, steps were quickly taken 
in the same direction by the Endeavor Societies. 
Arrangements were made by which a room was 
secured at the City Hall where members of the union 
agreed to be on hand to take charge of whatever 
might be sent in. The response was generous, and 
from the supplies received food was furnished for 
the crowds that were cared for ina shelter. Single 
societies in the city have also carried on a like work. 


HOLIDAY GIFTS TO MINISTERS, 

Massachusetts: Rev. J. L. Hill, Medford, equip- 
ment complete in German silver for study table; 
Rev. Peter MacQueen, West Somerville, purse of 
money; Rev. R. M. Sargent, West Hawley, purse 
of money; Rev. Edwin Smith, Bedford, horse and 
liberal supply of grain; Rev. W. L. Tenney, Hol- 
brook, purse of money. 

New Hampshire: Rev. 0. M. Lord, Antrim, $51. 

Connecticut: Rev. L.P. Hitchcock, Ellington, gold 
watch; Rev. F. H. Viets, East Woodstock, $50. 

Minnesota: Rev. H. P. Fisher, Ortonville, study 
robe and a pair of gloves. 

North Dakota: Rev. V.N. Yergin, Fargo, fur over- 
coat. 





Sealine caaailalisibaptestodiie 

A movement is on foot, in’ accordance 
with a suggestion made by the World’s and 
National W.C.T.U., for a general observance, 
in the interest of temperance reform, of the 
ninetieth birthday of Hon. Neal Dow of Port- 
land, Me., which occurs March 20, 1894. The 
idea is heartily indorsed both in England and 
America, and the concerted action proposed 
by all temperance societies throughout the 
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world can hardly fail to make a profound 


impression. 
—— ——. 


TEMPERANOE. 
—— Boston’s arrests for drunkenness in 1892 
were 33,698 ; in 1893, 30,831. 
— Maj.-Gen. O. O. Howard, in his annual re- 
port, condemned the ‘‘ canteen” system now 
in vogue in the army. 


—A direct veto bill is before the New 
Zealand Parliament and has passed its third 
reading in the upper house. 


— Governor Greenhalge of Massachusetts, 
in his inaugural message, makes the following 
reference to the license system and the advis- 
ability of giving power to issue licenses into 
the hands of non-partisan commissioners: 


The most momentous questions affecting 
public interests are subordinated to the inor- 
dinate and reckless desire to obtain licenses, 
and city and town affairs are thrown into con- 
fusion by the struggle between applicants. 
It is also urged that the work of distributing 
licenses would be much more honestly and 
judiciously “argent by license boards ap- 
pointed by the mayor and aldermen of cities 
or by the judges of local courts. The farther 
removed the Officials intrusted with the distri- 
bution of licenses are from political, corrupt 
or pernicious influences of any sort, the better 
for the accomplishment of what must be at 
best a difficult and troublesome task. There 
is no influence which is so liable to disturb 
our moral and political welfare as that of the 
groggery and the saloon. 


—— Governor Tillman of South Carolina, in 
his annual message, reviews the operation of 
the State dispensary system for four months. 
The net profit to the State has been $32,198. 
Drunkenness and disorder have been rediced 
sixty per cent. in twenty-two cities and towns. 
Governor Tillman claims for the plan that 


The element of personal profit is destroyed, 
thereby removing the incentive to increase 
the sales. A pure article is guaranteed, as it 
is subject to chemical analysis. The con- 
sumer obtains honest measure of standard 
strength. Treating is stopped, as the bottles 
are not opened on the premises. It is sold 
only in the daytime; this under a —— 
of the board and not under the law. The con- 
comitants of ice, sugar, lemons, etc., being 
removed, there is not the same inclination re- 
maining to drink, and the closing of the sa- 
loons, especially at night, and the probibition 
of its sale by the glass, destroy the entice- 
ments and seductions which have caused so 
many men and boys to be led astray and enter 
on the downward course. Itis sold only for 
cash, and there is no longer ‘‘ chalking up” for 
daily drinks against pay day. Gambling dens, 
poolrooms and lewd houses, which have 

hitherto been run almost invariably in con- 
nection with the saloons, have had their pat- 
ronage reduced to a minimum, and there must 
necessarily follow a decrease of crime. 


—— The most important legal decision crip- 
pling the liquor interest and making for mo- 
rality recently rendered is that of the Supreme 
Court of Indiana, which declares the saloon a 
public nuisance, notwithstanding the law that 
licenses it is constitutional. The court says: 


No man is at liberty to use his own property 
without reference to the health, comfort or 
reasonable enjoyment of like public or private 
rights of others. This illegal, unreasonable 
and unjustifiable use to the injury of others 
or of the public the law denominates a nui- 
sance. Itis no mere fanciful notion, dictated 
on dainty modes and habits of living, that 
makes one who has located his home in a 
quiet, peaceful part of the city, and out of the 
reach of the busier haunts of the business 
part of the city, to protest and object to the 
maintenance of a saloon on the adjoining lot 
and within a few feet of such residence. The 
landlord is liable where he rents his premises 
for the purpose of the establishment of a nui- 
sance. The legislative authorization exempts 
only from liability to suits civil or criminal 
at the instance of the State. It does not affect 
any claim of a private citizen for damages for 
any special inconvenience or discomfort not 
experienced by the public at large. It cannot 
be presumed that from a general grant of au- 
thority that the Legislature intended to au- 
thorize acts to the injury of third persons 
where no compensation is provided, except 
upon condition of obtaining their consent. It 
is sufficient to maintain the action to show 
that the building of the plaintiff was thus 
rendered Jess valuable for the purpose to 
which it was devoted. The fact that such 
a saloon was licensed according to law is not 
defense to such action. 
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Notices. 


Marriages. 





Religious and ecclestastical notices in an abbreviated form 
are inserted without charge. The price for publishing such 
notices in full is ten cents a line (eight words to the line). 


Boston MINISTERS’ MEETING, Jan. 15, will unite 
with the Evanzelical Alliance, Bromfield Street Church, 
10 A.M. Subject: The Gospel to the Poor. Luke 4: 18. 
Speakers: Rev. Messrs. E. 8. Wheeler, C RK. Brown and 
L, A. Banks. 


THE LADIES’ PRAYER MEETING in the rooms of the 
Woman’s Board of Missions every Friday at 1] A. M. 


BROOKFIELD ASSOCIATION, First Church, North 
Brookfield, Jan. 16, 10 A.M. 


MIDDLESEX UNION ASSOCIATION, Ayer, Jan. 16, 
1 P.M. 


WESLEYAN ACADEMY, WILBRAHAM.—The fourth 
annual reunion of the Boston Alumni Association, 
United States Hotel, Monday evening, Jan. 15. The ex- 
ecutive committee is striving to make this a largely 
attended and specially interesting occasion. All former 
students are cordially invited to be present and to for- 
ward their names and addresses to the secretary, F. N. 
Bardwell, 81 Union Street, Boston, Mass. 


MASSACHUSETTS BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID.— 
Treasurer, Mr. Arthur G, Stanwood, 701 Sears Building, 
Boston, Address applications to Rev. A. H. Quint, 
D. D., Congregational Library, | Somerset St., Boston. 


THE annual meeting of the Woman’s Board of Mis- 
sions will be held in Berkeley Temple, corner of Berke- 
ley Street and Warren Avenue, Boston, on Wednesday. 
Jan. 17. Morning session at 10, afternoon session at 2 
The usual business will be transacted and reports of 
committees appointed at the meeting at Portland will 
be presented. There will be addresses by Miss Mary 
L. Daniels of Harpoot, Turkey, Miss J. G. Evans of 
Tungcho, China, and a poper on the Parliament of Re- 
igions by Mrs. Joseph Cook. ABBIE B. CHILD, Sec. 


BENEVOLENT SOCIETIES. 


WOMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS, Rooms | and 2, Con- 

regational House. Miss Ellen Carruth, Treasurer; Miss 
Robie B, Child, Home Secretary. 

WoMAN’S HOME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Room 
No, 32 Congregational House. Office hours, 9 to 5, An- 
nual membership, $1.00; life membership, $20.00. Con- 
tributions solicited. Miss Sarah K. Burgess, Treasurer. 
. THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
8 represented in Massachusetts by THE MASSACHU- 
SETTS HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY, No. 9 Congrega- 
tional House, Rev. Joshua Coit, Secretary; Rev. Edwin 
. Palmer, Treasurer. 

AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR FOoR- 
EIGN Missions, Congregational House, No. 1 Somerset 
St., Boston. Langdon 8S. Ward, Treasurer; Charles E. 
Swett, Publishing and Purchasing Agent. Office in 
New York, 121 Bible House; in Chicago, 151 Washing- 
ton St. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH BUILDING So- 
o1kTy.—Church and Parsonage Building. Rev. L. H. 
Cobb, D. D., Secretary; H. O. Pinneo, Treasurer, 59 Bi- 
ble House, New York. Rev. George A. Hood, Congrega- 
tional House, Boston, Field Secretary. 

Cona. SUNDAY SCHOOL & PUBLISHING SOCIETY.— 
Contributions used only for missionary work. Rev. 
George M. Boynton, D. D., Secretary; . A. Duncan, 
Ph. D., Field Secretary; E. Lawrence Barnard, Treas- 
urer, Congregational House, Boston. 

THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Bible 
House, New York. Missions in the United States, 
evangelistic and educational, at the South, and in the 
West among the Indians and Chinese. Boston office, 
21 Congregational House; Chicago office, 151 Washing- 
ton St.; Cleveland office, Y. M. C. A. Building. Dona- 
tions may be sent to either of the above offices, or to 
Ne Hubbard, Treasurer, 108 Bible House, New York 

y. 


AMERICAN EDUCATION SOCIETY.—(Uarrying on the 
work hitherto done py College and Education we d 
and New West Education Commission.) KE. A. Stud- 
ley, Treasurer. Offices, 10 Congregational House, Bos- 
ton, and 151 Washington St.. Chicago 

MINISTERIAL KELIEF.—In order to amnora a little 
timely aid to aged and disabled home and foreign mis- 
sionaries and ministers and their families, the commit- 
tee of the National Council asks from each church one 
py me offering for its permanent invested fund. 
also invites generous individual gifts. For fuller infor- 
mation see Minutes of National Council, 1892, and Year- 
Book, 1893, page 62. Secretary, Rev. N. H. Whittlesey, 
ee f oe Ct.; Treasurer, Rev. 8. B. Forbes, Hart- 

ord, Ct, 

FORM OF A BEQUEST, 

“ T bequeath to the “ Trustees of the National Council of the 
Congregational Churches of the United States”’ (a body cor- 

orate chartered under the laws of the State of Connecticut) 
Fiore insert the bequest), to be used for the purpose of Minis- 
terial Relief, as provided in the resolution of thé National 
Council of the Congregational Churches of the United States 
at its session held in Chicago in October, 1886. 


BosTon SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, founded De- 
cember, 1827; chapel, 287 Hanover St.; chaplain, Capt. 
8. S. Nickerson; furnishes loan libraries and religious 
reading to vessels, and distributes clothing and other 
necessaries to shipwrecked and destitute seamen and 
their families. Chape! open day and evening. Branch 
mission, Vineyard Sound, Contributions of second-hand 
clothing, weekly papers and monthly magazines soli- 
cited, and may be sent to the chapel, 287 Hanover Street. 
Contributions to sustain its work are solicited, and re- 
mittances may be sent to B. 8. Snow, Corresponding 
Secretary, Room 22, Congregational House. 

Rev. ALEXANDER MCKENZIE, D.D., President. 

GEORGE GOULD, Treasurer. 

BARNA 8S. SNOW, Corresponding Secretary. 
Congregational House, Boston. 


AMERICAN SEAMEN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, No. 76 Wall 
St., New York. Incorporated April, 1833. Object: to 
improve the moral and social condition of seamen. 
Sustains chaplains and missionaries; promotes temper- 
ance bomes and boarding houses in leading seaports at 
home and abroad; provides libraries for outgo ng ves- 
sels; publishes the Sailor’s Magazine, Seaman's Friend 
and Life Boat. 

Contributions to sustain its work are solicited, and 
remittances of same are requested to be made direct 
to the main office of the Society at New York. 

CHARLES H. TRASK. President. 
Rev. W. C. STITT, Secretary. 
W. C. STURGES, 7reasurer. 


THE AMERICAN SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION, established 
1824, organizes Sunday schools and does general mission 
work, more especially in rural districts. Its work is in- 
terdenominational, to help all churches of Christ. The 
legal form of bequest is, ‘I give and bequeath to the 
American Sunday School Union, established in the city 
of Philadelphia, dollars.” Contributions may be 
sent to the secretary for New England, Rev. Addison 
P. Foster, D. D., No. | Beacon Street, Room 85, Boston. 
Post office address, Box 1632. 








(The charge for marriage notices is twenty-five cents.) 


DEARBORN—PRIDHAM~—In Cliftondale, Dec. 27, by 
Rev. A. E. Cross, Nathaniel D. Dearborn and Jessie 
Pridham, both of Cliftondale. 


Deaths. 


(The charge for notices of deaths ts twenty-fwe cents. Each 
additional line ten cents, counting eight words to a line. The 
money should be sent with the notice. 


BUTLER—In Winchendon, Dec. 26, Miss Harriet M. 
Butler, aged 78 yrs. 

GILBERT—In Ravenna, Neb., Dec. 19, Harriet B. 
— wife of Rev. James B. Gilbert, aged 58 yrs., 

mos. 

GOODWIN—In Mason, N. H., Jan 4, Rev. Daniel Good- 
win,a retired clergyman, aged 83 yrs. He graduated 
from Andover Seminary in 1838, and only four of a 
class of fifty-one are now living. 

HOUGHTON-~—In Boston, Jan. 3, William 8S. Houghton, 
for thirty years a deacon in Central Church, aged 77 
yrs., 7 mos. 

ILSLEY—In Chelsea, Jan. 3, Harriet P. Isley. 

MEANS-—In Boston, Jan. 3, William G. Means, a promi- 
nent member of Mt. Vernon Church, aged 78 yrs, 

MILLER—In Roxbury, Jan. 3, Mrs. Martha Webster 
Miller, an active member in early life of Dr. Joel 
Hawes’s church in Hartford and later of Dr. Plumb’s 
in Roxbury. 

PRUDDEN—In Chicago, on his fourth birthday, Dec. 
23, George G., eldest son of Rev. Theodore P. and Mar- 
garet B. Prudden, 

WHEELOCK—In Grand Rapids, Mich., Dec. 1, Hon. 
Emery Wheelock, aged 91 yrs. 

WILLARD—In Westfield, Ct., Jan. 6, Rev. James L 
Willard, pastor of the First Church there since 1855, 
aged 68 yrs. 

















A pounpD of facts is worth oceans of theories. 
Fact first: More infants are successfully raised on 
the Eagle Brand Condensed Milk than upon any 
other food. Fact second: They are subject to less 
sickness than others. Fact third: The Eagle Brand 
Condensed Milk is therefore unequaled as an infant 
food. 


“STRAWS SHOW,” ETC.—The inside of a man’s 
hall is a good index to his house. If he is not suffi- 
ciently fastidious to have a neat, well furnished 
entrance apartment, his culture is but skin deep. 
There is all the less excuse when it is considered 
how low in price is the best hall furniture this sea- 
son at Paine’s, 48 Canal Street. 





For twenty years I have suffered with a severe 
bronchial cough, never lying down without a se- 
vere attack of the same. After much persuasion 
I was induced to try Adamson’s Balsam, and its 
good effects for six months are certainly marvelous. 
Please use this truthful testimony for the advan 
tage of all sufferers like myself. Mrs. Wm. J. 
ALDEN, Duxbury, Mass. 


REAL merit is the characteristic of Hood’s Sar- 
saparilla, and it is manifested every day in the re- 
markable cures this medicine accomplishes. Drug- 
gists say: When we sell a bottle of Hood’s Sarsa- 
parilla to a new customer we are sure to see him 
back in a few weeks after more, proving that the 
good results from a trial bottle warrant continuing 
its use. This positive merit Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
possesses by virtue of the peculiar combination, 
proportion and process used in its preparation, 
and by which all the remedial value of the ingre- 
dients used is retained. Hood’s Sarsaparilla is 
thus peculiar to itself and absolutely unequaled 
in its power as a blood purifier, and as a tonic for 
building up the weak and weary and giving nerve 
strength. 








SENECA IN 1894, 


Seneca insisted that man is by nature a ‘clean and deli- 
cate animal,’”’ but Seneca did not live to see the way in which 


the average Bostonian keeps his hall. 


It is a cardinal blunder which allows this most important 
Every guest (visitor 
or caller) must get his first and last impressions here. Let 


apartment to remain in such a condition. 


them. be happy ones. 


The best hall furniture is none too good. Pitch your de- 
You can scarcely get too good a Hall 
Stand. Here are the lines of one we have recently placed on 
sale. It is executed in Quartered Oak, with massive solid 
brass hooks, bevelled French plate, and in every respect one 
of the neatest and most desirable patterns we have ever 


mands on a high level. 


placed on the market. 


Our New Illustrated Catalogue, which we mail on receipt of five 2-cent 


stamps, represents many other patterns, 


PAINE’S FURNITURE CO.. 


48 CANAL STREET. 
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Some Facts ABOUT THE GREATEST MUSICAL 
HEADQUARTERS IN AMERICA.—There are a few 
great establishments in the world in which the very 
name is synonymous with the industry which it 
represents. These great houses might not inaptly 
be termed the world’s headquarters for their partic- 
ular class of goods. An illustration of such a house 
is the great establishment of Oliver Ditson Com- 
pany in Boston, the oldest and largest music pub- 
lishing house in America. For over half a century 
this house has been the headquarters for everything 
in the nrusical line. It was established in 1834. So 
enormous has been its growth that the Oliver Ditson 
Company today publishes twenty-nine different cat- 
alogues, describing over one hundred thousand 
pieces of sheet music, three thousand music books 
and over eight thousand octavo choruses. Every 
person interested in music in any part of the world 
knows that he can send to the Oliver Ditson Com- 
pany in Boston fora copy of any musical composi- 
tion that has ever been published, and it will be 
speedily forthcoming, if the plates are still in ex- 
istence. Unexcelled, correct and strictly reliable 
copies of all the great musical classics, both im- 
ported and reprinted, for voice or instrument, can 
be procured of them in all published forms. Their 
inexhaustible resources and half-century accumula- 
tion of lists and plates, their large importing facili- 
ties and their prestige abroad and influence at 
home all combine to make the house of Ditson a 
veritable source of supply for the American musical 
public. All of their catalogues are free by mail, 
and it is safe to say to our readers who may be in 
search of any musical article: “ Send to Ditson in 
Boston. They can fill orders nine times out of ten 
when all other sources fail.” 





Positive Proof 


OF THE POWER OF 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
As a Blood Purifier. 


No form of scrofula is more dreaded, more 
tenacious, or more difficult to cure than goitre, 
or swellings in the neck, often growing to 
enormous running sores. The fact that Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla cures this severest form of Serof- 
ula, absolutely proves its great merit as a 
blood purifier. Read this: 

** GARNERVILLE, N.Y., April 17, 1893. 

“C. I. Hood & Co., Lowell: Mother has derived 
such marvelous benefit from Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
that she wants me to write about it. A year ago the 
grip left her with 


Pains Around Her Heart 


and dreadful faint feelings. Then her neck began 
to swell and became very unsightly, she could not 
keep anything on her stomach; she was rapidly 
running down and we were very anxious about her. 
We read of a case of goitre cured by Hood’s Sarsa- 
parilla and she decided to try this medicine. Before 
she had taken one bottle the swelling began to de- 
crease; she continued with the medicine and has 
continued to improve till she has 


Regained Perfect Health 


and strength. She weighs 185 pounds and our whole 
family can truthfully say Hood’s Sarsaparilla is a 
blessing to mankind. We believe it saved mother 
from the grave. Miss GERTRUDE SLAUSON.” 








HOOD’S PILLS cure Constipation by restoring 
the peristaltic action of the alimentary canal. 








{ NEAR NORTHERN R. R.- 
STATIONS. 
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THE BUSINESS OUTLOOK. 

It is rather encouraging that the very heavy 
settlements on or about the first of January 
have this year passed with no unusual failures 
either in number or importance. This period 
is every year one of anxiety, but particularly 
so after a year of reverses and losses. There 
was an expectation up to the close of 1893 that 
the liquidations since the panic of the summer 
would culminate about Jan. 1 in a number of 
important suspensions. That the settlements 
have passed so quietly is evidence that liqui- 
dation is pretty well completed, that losses 
have been recognized and written off. The 
mercantile community may now be supposed 
to have got itself into good trim to withstand 
the period of stagnation which may last a 
while longer, and to take advantage of any 
favoring breeze that may come with the ad- 
vent of spring. 

Another favoring circumstance is the an- 
nouncement that reorganization of the New 
York, Lake Erie and Western Railroad is to 
be immediately consummated. This.is one of 
the tive great railroad systems placed in the 
hands of receivers in 1893. There is reason 
for expecting that one if not two more of these 
great systems will be subjected to early reor- 
ganization, with consequent resumption of 
interest payments and restoration of confidence 
in the value of securities. The importance of 
improving the status of these railway systems 
may be seen from the fact that they have a 
bonded indebtedness of nearly $1,000,000,000 in 
the aggregate, with heavy stock capitalization 
in addition. 

Washington continues to act as a great drag 
upon the country. The most vital question at 
the moment for Congress to consider is that of 
replenishing the gold reserve of the national 
treasury and providing a cash balance ade- 
quate to the needs of the present fiscal year. 
The revenues continue to decrease; the ex- 
penses are hard to reduce. The cash balance 
dwindles. As yet there is no sign of active 
interest on the part of Congressmen in this 
condition and tendency of the treasury, while 
business men are looking upon them with in- 
«reasing apprehension. It would be some- 
what encouraging, indeed, if Congress would 
show some dispusition to take hold with vigor 
of any useful legislation. 





HOME MISSIONARY FUND. 


Bi BUR, Ri eine nds ban ender codcdnpdeccscces: $10. 
















00 
Mrs. N. B. Blackstone, Los Angeles, Cal....... 2.00 
Mrs. John Field, BOSCOM. ......2c00scccecccssecs 2.00 
The Misses Spear, Newton.............00.eeee0s 4.00 
Cc. V. Carpenter, Southbridge .-..............4. 2.00 
L. G. Spencer, St. Johnsbury, Vt............... 2.00 
Member of First, Chelsea 4.00 
A friend, CONGORG, Th. Hic. ccccsccscscopccsccces 2.00 
Mrs. Lucy Carleton, Atkinson Depot, N.H.... 2.00 
Mrs. G. F. Ward, Saybrook, Ct...............05 4.00 
©, P. Matthews, Nashua, N.H...............065 2.00 
Ella H, Stone, North Brookfield................ 2.00 
A friend, Brattleboro, Vt. ............csceese- ee 2.00 
Mrs. Mary L, Hadley, Brattleboro, Vt.......... 2.00 
Miss Jennie Sherman, Chicopee................ 1.00 
B. Ly p Es on gb pws bd 0664 Tekwidecgaseweessocs 2.00 
D., McGregor, kk ps cid wes eb eaded4 600 Sadece 2.00 
MM. FP. Teg BEERROROR0 gy V Genesis csieiciccinccescccess 2.00 
Henry Warriner, West Brattleboro, Vt........ 2.00 
A, PROVERBS TIE 5650s ccs cnccccccccsscecccecces 2.00 
Margaret A. Simpson, West Somerville........ 4.00 
MM. 1. REE has bp chpcavenvectecesseseeses 2.00 
Mrs. James H. Torrey, North Weymouth...... 2.00 
W.F. Merrill, Brookiyn, N.Y..............000. 2.00 
Mrs. E. Tinkham, Caroline, R.I. «- 2.00 
A Friend, Greenfield... 4.00 
M. Spaulding, Groton................ 2.00 
Mrs. Wm. D. Mascroft, North Grafto -- 2,00 
Miss M. B, Swetland, Chicopee Falls .......... 2.00 

——~, CAL. 


Dear Congregationalist: It has been a great favor for 
me to phe pantad ner 9 most excellent paper, and I bave en- 
joved and profited by it. I shall be very thankful indeed 

fl ——- have it still longer, and yet I cannot ask for it 
lest L should be craving too much, and also because it 
may be my duty rather to seek to “‘ puss it on,” so that 
another missionary may have the yrtvitens that has 
been extended to me, and for which I am indeed grate- 
ful. My label extends the favor up to Jan. Ist, 1894. 

Gratefully yours. 
—, MICH. 

Dear Sirs: Through the kindness of donors, as I sup- 
pose, to a fund for that purpose I have received the 
Congregationalist ‘gratuitously, and highly Supeoctate 
this favor. If this favor can be continued without in- 
justice to any ore I shall feel ey obliged, as I value 
the paper highly. If in these hard times your fund runs 
low so 1t cannot come to me as heretofvre, gratuitously, 
Ishall feel it necessary to ask ier to discontinue it, 
though we should greatly feel its loss. 








A FASCINATING CouNTRY.—Travel in Mexico has 
peculiar fascinations. Scenery, people, civilization 
ani ciimate are alike novel to visitors from the 
United States. The sights of that strange country 
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can be seen to the best possible advantage in con- 
nection with Raymond & Whitcomb’s excursion 
parties, of which three will go out the coming 
season, leaving Boston Jan. 30, Feb. 20 and March 
13. The entire journey is to be made in a special 
Puliman vestibuled train with a dining car. After 
returning from Mexico the tourists will make the 
round of California. A descriptive book may be 
obtained without charge of Raymond & Whitcomb, 
296 Washington Street, Boston. 








Financial. 


January Investments. 


City of Detroit ‘ ‘ . 4’s. 

‘* Fitchburg . ° ‘ 4’s. 

‘¢ Gloucester . ‘ ° 4’s. 
Medford, Mass. P 4’s. 
Columbus . ; . 4 1=2’s. 
Bay City, Mich. . 5’s. 
New Britain, Ct. ° 4’s. 
Omaha é ‘ ‘ 5’s. 
Toledo $ < ‘ 4 1=2’s, 
Nashville . ° ° 
Portland, Ore. (Gold) 5’s. 

‘¢ Newport, Ky. . . 5’s. 

‘¢ Duluth (School) (Goid 5’s. 
Meriden, Ct. i P 4 1=2’s. 
‘¢ Tacoma _ . F 6’s. 

‘* Seattle ‘. . 5’s. 
Town of Berlin, N. H. . ° 4 1-2’s. 

** East Providence 
(Gold) . ‘ 4’s. 
‘¢ . North Chicago é 5’s. 
‘* Beverly, Mass. 
(Water) ° ° 4’s. 
These and many other choice municipal railroad 


bonds are fully described on our January circular 
which we wil) mail upon application. 


E. H. ROLLINS & SONS, 
53 State Street, Boston, Mass. 


LOMBARD, 


Equitable, Jarvis-Conklin and other Mortgages 
BOUCHT FOR CASH. 
CHAS. E. GIBSON, - 45 Milk St., Boston. 


23 Years’ Record. 
$20,250,000 REPAID. 
Offer Safe 6% Mortgage Investments. 


Will collect or foreclose defaulted mortgages. 


J B. WATKINS LAND MORTGAGE CO. 
Lawrence, Kansas. 
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AMERICA, 


The Nation’s Hymn! 


An exact copy of the 


Original Manuscript 


with portrait of the Author (an elegant 
Souvenir), will be sent without cost 
on application to the 


ae 
peal 
Sp = 


AsséciaTi© 


Which continues to insure at sixty per 
cent. of the old line rates. Address 


GEO. A. LITCHFIELD, President. 


Exchange Building, Boston. 





Mention this publication. 















Now is the Time 
TO LOOK INTO THE MATTER 
OF INVESTING JANUARY FUNDS. 
OUR 
FIRST MORTGAGE 


Farm and City Loans 


BEARING 


6% and 7 * INTEREST, 


are recommended for safety and prompt 
ness in meeting interest and principal. 
Send for list. References upon application. + 


THE CENTRAL TRUST CO., Denver, Col. > 








6% AND 7% GOLD MORTGAGES. 


E. S. DREYER & CO., Mortgage Bankers. Chicago, III. 
Eastern Office, Astor Building, 9 Pine St., New York. 
Pay interest from date of receipt on money to be in 

vested in first mortgages én improved central real estate. 


Annual cash dividends past 8 years, pure 
0 Bailding Association no speculative fea- 
0 





tures. Small and large deposits received. 
Particulars 


‘ee. 
PROVIDENT SAVING ASS’N, Indianapolis, ind. 





During the Month of January, 


If you are like most readers of this paper, you 
will have a few dollars to invest—perhaps a 
few hundreds or thousands. You doubtless wish 
the best possible rate of interest consistent with 


safety. 


Now, the Provident Trust Co. is organized for 
the express purpose of making safe investments 
for colleges, societies, estates, and individuals. 

It offers guaranteed gold mortgages on im- 
proved city property, bearing 6% to 7% interest. 
It also offers school bonds and other high class 
securities yielding 5% to 6%. 


The Provident 
Peet Cos" tan tan. 


"lease mention the Congreyationalist. 


Our book on investments 
is sent free. 
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WOMAN’S BOARD PRAYER MEETING, 


CONGREGATIONAL HOUSE, BOSTON, JAN. 5. 


Almost with bated breath came many who 
are accustomed to gather for the Friday 
meeting, for during the last few weeks faith 
has had an unwonted trial, as the most in- 
tense interest has centered in the treasury 
and in the special effort made during Decem- 
ber to bring up diminished receipts so that 
the werk need not be cut down. Was this 
possible in these hard times and in this 
month of Christmas giving? And yet what 
season more appropriate for a special gift? 
The word had gone forth that the King’s 
treasury lacked, a wise and vigilant commit- 
tee appointed at the Portland meeting had 
sent out an appeal, and the branches had 
cheerfully responded, ‘‘ We will try.” 

What was the result? Mrs. Gleason of Need- 
ham, who presided, read the story of the 
miraculous draught of fishes, and Miss Child 
made the statement whicu every ear was 
listening to hear. In the last days of the 
year, especially on Saturday, the 30th, the 
money had come pouring in, and when the 
account was taken the contributions for 1893 
were found to be in excess of those for 1892. 
Legacies had been less, so that the total of 
receipts was somewhat smaller than in 1892, 
but as legacies must always be variable con- 
tributions from the living furnish the pulse 
of active interest and the basis of plans for 
the next year’s work. Many interesting in- 
cidents were given of the way in which the 
money has been raised in local societies, this 
wonderful result being itself tribute to the 
untiring and efficient effort of branch officers 
and of the devoted women in larger or smaller 
societies who have been ready to do what 
they could and sometimes even what they 
thought they could not. The calendar topic 
for the day, ‘‘ That the silver and gold of the 
church may be freely devoted to Christ’s 
work,”’ seemed to be exemplitied, and there 
were many prayers of thanksgiving from over- 
flowing hearts. 

Mrs. Goodell called attention to Peter’s 
beckoning to his partners to come and help 
him with his fishes, so the leaders of the board 
have beckoned to others and many have 
heeded the beckoning hand; all cannot be 
apostles, or preachers, or teachers, but all can 
be ‘‘ helps” in the list of aids. Mrs. Judson 
Smith spoke of one essential mentioned in the 
manual for missionary candidates, ‘‘ conse- 
crated common sense,” and of the need of it 
in an exigency like the present, of the wisdom 
needed by the executive committee and of 
their dependence upon a ready constituency. 
Miss Kyle quoted an expression in a prayer in 
one of the recent meetings which had followed 
her ever since, ‘‘O God, help us to take our 
eyes off of seeming impossibilities and fix 
them upon the Lord.” 

Mrs. Pratt told of a little girl who, when 
shown a picture illustrating, ‘‘ Behold, [ stand 
at the door and knock,” recognized the crown 
of thorns and, after asking ‘‘ Who put it 
there?” said, ‘‘I guess he’s going to knock at 
that door and ask the people to take it off for 
Him,” the child’s simple conclusion teaching 
its own lesson, Mrs. Barton of Harpoot, Tur- 
key, spoke of the word “ retrench”’ as the 
most discouraging word in the missionary’s 
vocabulary and of the comfort which will 
come to the hearts of the missionaries in that 
station when they learn that the work among 
the women need not be curtailed; she also 
reported a new interest in spiritual things 
among the boys in Euphrates College. Miss 
Stanwood read an extract from a letter from 
Miss Andrews of Tung-cho, China, giving an 
account of a society of Chinese women who 
support a Bible woman in Ceylon and who 
are trained to liberal giving, not only of 
money, but “ of time and strength and thought 
to work for the Lord,” and who are urged to 
special effort in the line of thank offerings in 
addition to their pledged monthly contribu- 
tions, in spite of the recent devastation by 
floods. Dr. Pauline Root said she had visited 
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this society in Tung-cho and had seen the 
earnestness of the women; she had also seen 
the effect of floods in that land, when not 
only were homes swept away and much grain 
destroyed, but even coffins deeply buried 
were brought to light. She spoke also of the 
poverty of many of the people in India, of the 
self-denying generosity of the missionaries in 
behalf of the people and of the liberality of 
native Christians in laying aside more than a 
tenth for the work of the Lord. 





Hoop’s Sarsaparilla has cured many afflicted with 
rheumatism, and we urge all who suffer from this 
disease to give this medicine a trial. 
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The plague of lamps is the 
breaking of chimneys; but 
that can be avoided. Get 
Macbeth’s “ pearl top” or 
“pearl glass.’ 

The funnel-shaped tops are 
beaded or ‘‘pearled”’—a trade 
mark, 

Cylinder tops are etched in the 
glass ‘‘MACBETH & CO. PEARL 


GLASS.’’—another trade-mark. 
Pittsburgh. Geo. A. MAcBETH Co. 








Worcester Royal Porcelain 
Dinner Ware. 


We have recently landed superb models and decorations of this celebrated Pottery. 

Dinner Services, costing from seventy-five to four hundred dollars, which can be had 
in the number of pieces wanted, and always readily matched. 

The above Table Ware is designed for and imported only by the subscribers. 

Handsome Fish Sets, Entrée Sets, Game Sets, Salad Sets, etc. 

India China, Wedgwood and Minton Sets of standard designs. 

Havilands White and Gold French Porcelain Sets, recently landed, in sets or parts of 


sets as required. 


Handsome patterns of Doulton’s and T. & R. Bootes’ Dinner Sets, costing from 
twenty dollars up, stock patterns always readily matched. The exhibit of Dinner Ware 
in that department is not excelled under one roof on this continent. 

French Porcelain covered and handled Terrapin Dishes, for serving individually, 
just landed. Also, Welsh Rarebit and Shirred Egg Dishes, from same pottery. 

Plant Pots and Pedestals all sizes, colors and shapes, from the low cost to the most 


expensive. 
Lamp Department. 


More than five hundred kinds to choose from, from the ordinary 


to the costly designs, with dainty silk shades to match. 
In the Glass Department will be seen elegant specimens of Cut Crystal Stem Ware; 


also, rich Vienna colored and gilt Table Ware. 


Jones, McDuffee & Stratton, 


120 FRANKLIN. 











REX BRAND 


fal Beef 
9. Extract 


Is invaluable in the household. A feature 






in economic cookery, adding zest and flavor 


to meat dishes. Refreshing and invigora- 
ting as a Winter stimulant and beverage. 
Makes delicious, palatable BEEF TEA. 
Highest award at World's Fair for ‘* Excel- 
lence in quality and flavor.” 
Sample Jar sent free for 6c. postage. 


THE CUDAHY PHARMACEUTICAL CO., 
South Omaha, Neb. 


Our illustrated booklet, ‘‘From Ranch to Table,’ 
mailed free on receipt of address, 





Sal've! Sal’ve! the Roman cried, 

As he clasped his friend by the hand ; 
But SALVE is how we pronounce it now, 

And I hope you wiil understand 
That PIKE'S is the BEstT— 

Not the second-dest— 

But the very BEST SALVE in the land. 
PIKE’S CENTENNIAL S ALVE 
Cures Diseased ee a ene Hands, 
Eists aud Country Stores, "Bie., © boxes 1-08, 


id. Cireular free 


J. J. PIKE & CO., CHELSEA, MASS. 
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+ FOR SHORTENING 3 
= LONG LABOR, 3 
# =—writing anything more timesthanone,getan = 
¢ He 3 
+ Edison $ 
cs 

- ‘ = 
+ Mimeograph, 3; 
 —The Church Worker’ s Right Hand Helper. q { 
# = In one hour’s time itmakes 1,000 exact cop- 
# ies of anything written with a pen_or type- 
+ writer. Anybody can operate it. Write for 
* catalogue and samples of work. + 
4 Various sizes—-$1 2 to $20. + 
- A. B. DICK CO., Sole Makers, 7 
152-154 Lake Street, - CHICAGO. + 
$4444444544465 4454441445145 
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EXTRACT OF BEEF ; 


As a medical comfort and stimulant. The Medi- 
cal Profession recommends highly the use of 


Liebig COMPANY’S ; 
Extract ; 


in all cases of weakness and digestive disorder. 
ae ~~ when exhausted and see how refresh- 
ng it is. 


This is a of Justus 
i 2 ©, von Liebig 
signature et on the jar. 


BE SURE AND GET THE GENUINE $ 
Ne he se te te te Se td 








IT WILL SERVE THE INTERESTS OF ALL CON- 
CERNED IF, IN CORRESPONDENCE SUGGESTED 
BY ANNOUNCEMENTS IN OUR ADVERTIS- 
ING COLUMNS, MENTION IS MADE OF THE 
FACT THAT THE ADVERTISEMENT WAS SEEN 
IN THE CONGREGATIONALIST. 
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ESTIMATES OF MEN. 


JOHN C. CALHOUN. 

By temper he was a political Calvinist.— 
Goldwin Smith. 

W. T. STEAD. 

He has that complicated individuality that 
constantly precipitates the unexpected. His 
conversation passes readily from the extreme 
of the fantastic and the fanatical to that which 
is little less than sublime in purity of purpose 
and holiness of aspiration. Thus he is by 
turns inconsequential and eloquent, strong 
and noble, and lapsing into vagaries.—Lilian 
Whiting. 

NOAH PORTER. 

He was a man of resolute integrity—stead- 
fast as granite rocks—and of a nice sense of 
honor; affectionate, gentle, trustful, yet with a 
great deal of the shrewdness and practical sense 
which are generally credited to the people of 
New England. His religion was of the mas- 
culine type. He was master of himself—his 
reason, conscience and will had supreme and 
absolute authority over conduct. He had a 
firm faith in the Lord Jesus Christ, whom he 
adored as his Saviour and his Lord; he knew 
the secret of the Christian life; he was hum- 
ble in heart, unostentatious in his religious 
earnestness, penned his words on the highest 
subjects that they might not go beyond his 
experience, but was capable of sympathizing 
with real religious zeal when it assumed forms 
most alien from the sobriety and moderation 
of his own habits and convictions.—Rev. 
Dr. R. W. Dale. 

JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL. 


Mr. Lowell seems to me in many ways the 
finest personality among American men of let- 
ters. Not the greatest genius (itis an old plat- 
itude that the man who consists entirely in 
his genius does not always make the finest 
personality), but the one that is ripest with- 
out loss of strength, best rounded without 
loss of individuality, most really vigorous 
without noise or gymnastics. ...He never 
treated even the best traditions of literature 
as a sufficient substitute for having convic- 
tions of one’s own, or accepted a full knowl- 
edge of past human progress as a plenary in- 
dulgence for standing still in the battles of 
his own time. As he himself said a poet 
should, he “ kept measure with his people”’; 
and from the Biglow Papers to his English 
addresses, if he served literature first he 
served hardly less the ideal of free and high 
national aims and public policy which he 
more than once formulated in very noble 
words.—The Point of View, January Scribner’s 
Magazine. 

GUY DE MAUPASSANT. 

His style is verbal photography carried to 
the furthest point of perfection. M. de Mau- 
passant, in a word, invented a verbal hand- 
camera, and with it took snap-shots at men 
and things. Being a Frenchman, too, he 
thought it important, as well as entertaining, 
to press his button in front of as many of the 
dirty places of life as he could find. No doubt 
he was not solely induced to do this by a love 
of dirtiness in the abstract. Likeall his coun- 
trymen, and many of our own, he was pos- 
sessed of the notion that there is somehow, or 
other more reality about what is shameful 
than about what is of good report. To be true 
to life you must, they seem to argue, be careful 
to put the worse side up. If you do not you 
will be giving a false impression of the world 
and its ways. But, in reality, the worse is, 
except in the eyes of the erotomaniac, the 
least important as well as the least visible. 
Hence, the French realists, when thinking 
themselves most realistic, have been most out 
of tone and proportion.—The Spectator. 

a Rect nee aetna 


It is especially necessary for us to perceive 
the vital relation of individual courage and 
character to the common welfare, because 
ours is a government of public opinion and 
public opinion is but the aggregate of individ- 
ual thought.— George William Curtis. 
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MEMORIES OF THE WAR. 


The Horrors of Libby Prison 
Revived, 


An Event Which Will Surprise Even Old 
Soldiers. 


The Most Wonderful Experience of the 
Army Ever Recorded. 








We never tire of hearing of the thrilling 
adventures of the war and the wonderful 
escapes from Libby Prison. The recent re- 
moval of this famous jail to Chicago renders 
any facts about it at this time particularly 
interesting. 

A most fascinating story has just come to us 
of a man who passed five months of agony in 
this prison. The experiences of this person 
during and since the war are the most remark- 
abit that have ever been brought to public 
notice. This man is none other than the well- 
known Mr. L. W. Porter, of West Berlin, Vt. 
He writes the following interesting letter: 

“Since my return from the war my health 
has been growing poorer from exposure and 
hard service and the horrors cf a five months’ 
imprisonment in Libby Prison. I came home 
a complete wreck and was sick for a whole 
year, during which time I did no work at all, 
being confined to my bed for about half the 
time. 

* After I got up I was so weak that I could 
not walk but a short distance and then was 
obliged to stop and rest. About two years 
ago I found myself in a very bad condition 
with nervous prostration, the results of my 
long time poor health. 
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MR. L. W, PORTER. 


**I took most every kind of medicine that 
I could hear of, with no good results until I 
commenced on Dr. Greene’s Nervura blood 
and nerve remedy, which relieved me of 
nervousness and gave me strength so that 
I was able to walk and work. I consider 
Dr. Greene’s Nervura blood and nerve remedy 
the best medicine there is for nervousness 
and to give strength to any weak person.” 
‘Then personally appeared before me L. W. 
Porter, of West Berlin, Vt., to me personally 
known, and subscribed and swore to the truth 
of the foregoing statement. 

“ Carzios L. Smitu, Notary Public.” 

Well may Mr. Porter be called a hero, well 
may every inhabitant of the civilized world 
read of his experience and well may all man- 
kind rejoice at its termination. The horrible 
sufferings which he experienced from disease 
were even worse than those of the war and 
prison. But he is a well man at last and 
cannot say enough in praise of this remark- 
able remedy. His restoration to health after 
so many years of suffering is indeed most 
wonderful. 

If you are suffering from any form of ner- 
vous or chronic disease, indigestion, weakness, 
kidney or liver complaint, take Dr. Greene’s 
Nervura blood and nerve remedy, It will 





cure you. 
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Dr. Greene, the noted specialist in the cure 
of all nervous and chronic diseases, can be 
consulted at his office, 34 Temple Place, 


Boston, Mass., free, personally or by letter. 





Church Equipment. 
TUBULAR 
CHIME BELLS 


Harrington Patents. 


Established in Englaud, 
Introduced here, 


Lighter in Weight 
Sweeter in Tone 
Cheaper in Price 
Than the ordinary bell 


Catalogue with full descrip- 
tion, 





U.S. Tubular Bell Co., 
Methuen, Mass. 


POSITIVELY . 
Our New ORGAN and PIANO BOOK, 
Colored Portraits, Special Offers, and 
_ full Particulars of all our famous 

ORGANS AND PIANOS. 


So, ,to anyone at wholesale price, for 
Cash or on Terms to Suit. 

B Organs $27.50. Pianos 9438.00. 

for this VALUABLE BOOK.“@@ 

£C0 WASHINGTON NEW JERSEY. 
. Established 27 Years, 
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CHURCH REMODELING. 

THOMAS W. SILLOWAY. Church Architect. 

Park Square, Room 8, Sppecite 
Providence R. RK. Station, Boston, 

Mr. Silloway’s long practice in remodeling churches 
enables him to suve and utilize all the valuable parts 
of an edifice, and for a comparatively small outlay pro- 
duce a building preferable in most respects to a new 
one of much greater cost. He proposes to continue 
this work as a Specialty, and tenders his services to 
committees who would practice economy, and where 
the means are limited. A visit to the premises will be 
made, and an opinion and advice given on receipt of a 
request so to do 


' Church Cushions 


Correspondence Solicited. 


Ostermoor & Co., ‘Wor vent" 














IMPROVED 


HURCH CUSHION 


refer to over 1,000 churches, Send fo: 
samples and prices, 


Cc. Ww. BENT & co., 


90 and 92 Canal Street, Boston. 


A.B. &E.L. SHAW, 
Established 1780. 
Largest Manufacturers of 


ULPIT 
SUITS, 


27 SUDBURY ST. 
Boston, Mass. 


Send 5c. stamp for new 100-page 
catalogue. 


THE VERY_BEST 
Church Light. 
OIL GASor ELECTRIC. 
Over one hundred styles 
Wheeler Reflectors and 
Reflector Chandeliers 
Sor every conceivable use. Catalogues 
free. Please state wants. 
OTOR 00. 
20 Washington 8t., Boston, Mass, 
52 Lake St., Chicago, IL. 


FAVORABLY KNOWN SINCE 1296 

HAVE FURN/SHED 35.000 . 
IHURCH, SCHOOL & OTHER PUREST BEST. 
GENUINE 


LY & CO, | 
WEST-TROY. N. ¥.laéic-mevi 


CHIMES, Erc. CATALOGUE & PRICES FRE 
























Blake Bell Foundry 
Established in 1820 
Successors to WM. BLAKE & CO. 
Manufacture bells of every description, single or chimes, 
of Copperand Tin. Address 
BLAKE BELL CO., Boston, Mass. 


SHURE oH BELLS ceuts 
PUREST BELL METAL, LLS AND TIN.) 
nd for Price and Catalogue: 

WcSHANE BELL FOUNDRY. BALTIMORE, MD 


FAY Gitbeinate FI far, se done enpee 











Cincinnati, Ohio, U.S.A. Sand E. India Tin. 
$, PEALS ANO CHIMES, 
Bot nurcl pail Wheel and Friction Rollers. 
Best Work & Satisfaction Guaranteed. Price, Terms, ete., Free, 
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BIOGRAPHICAL. 


REV. MOSES HEMMENWAY WELLS. 

Mr. Wells died at Northfield, Dec. 31, at the age 
of seventy-nine. He was a native of Deerfield, 
N.H., a graduate of Dartmouth College, 1839, and of 
Andover Seminary, 1845. He was a son of Rev. Na- 
thaniel Wells of Deerfield and grandson of Rev. 
Moses Hemmenway, the lifelong minister of Wells, 
Me., and inherited from those good men not only 
his names but strong intellectual and moral charac- 
ter. In early years he was a teacher in Andover, 
Groton and Berwick Academies, he had successive 
and successful pastorates in Pittsfield and Hinsdale, 
N.H., and in Lyndon and Lower Waterford, Vt., 
afterwards supplying the pulpit for a few years 
each at Ascutneyville and Dummerston, Vt. He has 
resided at Northfield since 1886. He loved the gos- 
pel and preached it ably and faithfully. He was a 
deep student in spiritual things, and in his declin- 
ing years kept abreast in his reading and sympa- 
thies with the religious thought of the time. He 
leaves a widow, a son and two daughters, one of 
whom bas been for several years a teacher in South 
Africa. 

REV. TRYON EDWARDS, D. D. 

Dr. Edwards, a Presbyterian minister of some 
note, died at the residence of his son in Detroit, 
Mich., Jan. 4. He was born in Hartford, Ct., in 
August, 1809. He was a great-grandson of Jonathan 
Edwards, and inherited much of the intellectual 
ability of his distinguished ancestor. He was the 
author of quite a number of books, some of which 
have attained a wide circulation, and was a frequent 
contributor to the Congregationalist and other reli- 
gious journals. His wife, the daughter of Captain 
Tryon of the United States Navy during the Revolu- 
tionary War, died several yearsago. His body will 
be taken ultimately to Hartford for interment. 





REV. RICHARD TOLMAN, 


He was born in Dorchester, Sept. 30, 1817, and died 
of pneumonia in Arlington, Jan.2. He graduated 
from Amherst College in 1839, and from Andover 
Seminary in 1844. After short pastorates in North 
Danvers and South Dennis he went to Tewksbury, 
where he remained eighteen years and then resigned 
on account of failing health. The next sixteen 
years he spent in Hampton, Va., where he rendered 
valuabte service in the normal school with General 
Armstrong and in giving theological instruction to 
the neighboring colored preachers. After this he 
removed to Arlington and was a great sufferer from 
illness for many years. At the age of thirteen he 
made a public profession of religion. All through 
his literary and seminary course he was a conscien- 
tiously thorough student and his public ministry 
was eminently successful. 


ELIZABETH PALMER PEABODY. 

A distinguished educator and a marked personal- 
ity has passed away in the death of Miss Peabody at 
her home in Jamaica Plain Jan.3. She was nearly 
ninety years old, having been born in Billerica in 
May, 1804, of sturdy New England stock, and was 
connected by marriage with Nathaniel Hawthorne 
and Horace Mann. She began teaching a girls’ 
school in Lancaster at the early age of sixteen, and 
soon afterwards opened a famous school on Mt. 
Vernon Street, Boston, and continued in her chosen 
profession, in some capacity, till nearly the close of 
her long and useful Jife. Her most eminer.t service 
in the cause of education was the introduction of 
the kindergarten into America, having first thor- 
oughly studied the system in Europe. She was also 
the pioneer in the business of importing foreign 
books to Boston. Among her intimate friends were 
Alcott, Channing, Emerson and several of the Brook 
Farm residents. 





Brain Workers 
Use Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 
When night comes the literary and active business 
man’s brain is hungry from the exhausting labor 
of the day. Horsford’s Acid Phosphate quickly 
= the waste of tissue and refreshing sleep 
results, 


Quinine 
Chocolates 


A pleasing and healthful confection, pre- 
pared to overcome the objectionably bitter 
taste of the Quinine, without impairing 
its potency. The Quinine is proportioned 
to each tablet so that they can be taken 
singly by children or in number by adults, 
as desired. 





CASWELL, MASSEY & COMPANY, CHEMISTS, 
New York City, and Newport, R. I. 
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“ Disfigured For Life” 


Is the despairing cry of thousands 
afflicted with 

Unsightly skin diseases. ; 

Do you realize what this disfiguration 
means to sensitive souls ? 

It means isolation, seclusion. 

It is a bar to social and business success. 

Do you wonder that despair seizes upon 
these sufferers when 

Doctors fail, 

Standard remedies fail, 

And nostrums prove worse than useless ? 

Skin diseases are most obstinate to cure 
or even relieve. 

It is an easy matter to claim to cure 
them, but quite another thing to do 
so. 

CUTICURA 

Has earned the right to be galled the 
Skin Specific — 

Because for years it has met with most 
remarkable success. 

There are cases that it cannot cure, but 
they are few indeed. : 

It is no long-drawn-out expensive ex- 
periment. 

25c. invested in a cake of 

CUTICURA SOAP 

Will prove more convincing than a page 
of advertisement. 

In short, 

CUTICURA WORKS WONDERS. 

And its cures are simply marvelous. 

Now is the time 

To take CUTICURA. 

CURES made in WINTER 

Are permanent. 





Sold everywhere. Price,Cuticura, 50¢.; Soap, 25c.; Resor. 
VENT, $1. Porter Druc anp Cuem. Corp., Sole Props., Boston, 
w@ * All about the Skin, Scalp, and Hair,” mailed free. 
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Sing agony of Gold Dust a package full of shine, 
All the dirt of ages it will undermine ; 


















work becomes like play. = “Went that 
d 
a happy thought for next Rouse-cleaning Day? 


With 


Gold Dust Washing Powder ; 


the spots on the floor, the dirt on the wall, the finger marks 
on the doors, the stains on the windows, the grease on the 
dishes, the tarnish on the silver, are quickly removed. 

You can get “other kinds,” but they all cost more 
money and require more effort. 


Made only by N. K. FAIRBANK & CO., Chicago, 


St. Louis, New York, Philadelphia, Boston, Montreal. 


















THE IMPROVED 


VICTOR 


INCUBATOR 


Hatches Chickens by Steam. 
Absolutely cclf-reguinting. 
The simplest, most reliable, 





VERTISING COLUMNS, 


paap be poem on — 
in the market, reulars free, 
TEL &CoO., Quincy, Lil. 





CATIONALIST. . 


IT WILL SERVE THE INTERESTS OF ALL 
CONCERNED IF, IN CORRESPONDENCE SsUG- 
GESTED BY ANNOUNCEMENTS IN OUR AD- 
MENTION 
MADE OF THE FACT THAT THE ADVER- 
TISEMENT WAS SEEN IN THE CONCRE- 


Is 
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A Ruddy ~ 


on cheek 
and brow 
is evidence * : 
that the aa 

bod¥) Mo 

getting proper nourishment. 
When this glow of health is 
absent assimilation is wrong, 

and health is létting down. 


Scott's Emulsion 


taken immediately arrests 
waste, regardless of the 
cause. Consumption must 
yield to treatment that stops 
waste and builds flesh anew. 
Almost as palatable as mith. 


Prepared by Scott & Bowne, N.Y. All draggicts. 















Worth a Guinea a Box. 









Stubborn tendencies 
to digestive troubles 
in children will always 
yield to a mld dose 







Beecham’s 
Pills 


08 


(Tasteless 


‘ 25 cents a box, 











ELY’S 
CREAM BALM 


when applied into the 
nostrils will be absorbed, 
effectually cleansing the 
head of catarrhal virus, 
causing healthy secre- 
tions. It allays inflam- 
mation, protects the 
membrane from addi- 
tional colds, completely 
heals the sores and 
restores sense of taste 
and smell, 
TRY THE CURE. 


A particle is — into each nostril and is agreeable. 


Price * cents at Druggists or hy mail. 
ELY BROTHERS. % Warren Street, New York. 


























Q  Likea Magic Touch, & 
°) Lustre the — 9 
8 Labor R y 
SILVER cTR OvoN 
ELE SI LJ POLISH | 
Never scratching, ) 
8 Never wearing, 4 
°) Never equalled. ) 
2 Trial quantity free or box ? 
” paid, li cts. Sold everyw 
% ELECTRO SILICON CO, 
*) John St, New York. 
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COMMENDABLE. 


The decision of Patent Commissioner Sey- 
mour to publish monthly lists of expiring 
patents. 

The request of Rev. E. M. Noyes of Duluth 
who, declining a pressing call to Boston, asks 
his church to reduce his salary $300. 

Governor Brown of Rhode Island, who omit- 
ted his customary New Year’s reception and, 
instead, sent a check of $250 to the overseers 
of the poor. 


The mayor of Waltham’s veto of an order 
increasing his salary $700, and asking that the 
sum be spent on some additional public im- 
provement by which those out of work could 
be employed. 


Ee 


BOSTON MINISTERS’ MEETING. 


The discussion last Monday morning, on 
The Privileges of the Minister in the Week of 
Prayer, was introduced by Rev. Nehemiah 
Boynton. In an earnest, practical address he 
emphasized its advantages through tradition, 
through the personal associations of Christians 
with the week, through the fact that it is in- 
timately connected with things thoroughly 
alive, in contrast with Passion Week, when 
interest centers around the sufferings and 
death of Christ, and through its giving an 
opportunity for personal approach to men and 
for recognizing the value of the inconspicu- 
ous membership. He believed that its chief 
uses are the vivifying of spiritual life of the 
members, which would express itself in every 
department of the church and whose saving 
results would extend through the entire year, 
and the cultivation of a missionary spirit. 
The methods should be adapted to the person- 
nel of the church. In his own experience he 
had found the after meeting useful but the in- 
vitation to rise for prayers a hindrance, ex- 
cept in rare cases. In place of this he en- 
deavors to secure the co-operation of the 
Sunday school teachers, writes personal let- 
ters and makes calls upon those whom he 
wishes to win for Christ. The preparation 
should vary according to the temperament of 
the minister. He had found most inspiration 
from reading biographies of self-sacrificing 
missionaries or of men of deep spiritual ex- 
perience, such as Kingsley, Maurice, Robert- 
son and Newman. 

Dr. J. L. Hill, in the interest of possible 
strangers in the congregation, warmly de- 
fended the practice of inviting those who wish 
for prayers to signify it. His method of doing 
this is to ask believers to bow the head, then 
all who wish to join in prayer to do the same, 
leaving the impenitent face to face with the 
leader of the meeting. Rev. Messrs. Allbright 
and Walter Barton and Drs. Hazen and By- 
ington also spoke briefly. Dr. Smith Baker— 
who because of his severe illness had not 
been present for several weeks—asserted his 
emphatic belief that the essentials of the Week 
of Prayer should be so incorporated into the 
regular life of the church that there would be 
no need of its observance at any set time of 
year unless there should be special and ob- 
vious call for it. The hour having expired, 
the discussion closed at its most interesting 
point. 





AMONG the handsome calendars for 1894 is the 
Wedgwood Tile Calendar of Jones, McDuffee & 
Stratton, having the picture of the new Public 
Library, Copley Square, at its back engraved and 
printed under the glaze. This adds to their series 
of historical buildings, which inciude Faneuil Hall, 
the Old State House, Longfellow’s House, Mt. Ver- 
non, Map of Boston, 1722, the Adams Lean-to Houses 


at Quincy, etc. 














FIVE YEARS’ USE OF THE ELECTROPOISE 


By MANY THOUSANDS OF PATIENTS in the United States has Proved it the Most Valu- 
able Remedy ever Produced for the Permanent Cure of Disease. Pure Atmospheric 


Oxygen. No Drugs or Medicines used. 


Its Success is Unequalled. 


You should Know About It. 


Send for information to 


REWV. Ive Ae 


BOSWORTH, 


ROOM 10, No. 36 BROMFIELD STREET, - - - BOSTON, MASS. 








La Grippe 
with its 
Hard Cough 
and other 


Distressing Symptoms 
is quickly 





cured 
by taking 


AYER’S 





Cherry Pectoral 























How this picture reminds us of the little round ; 
bottle in the old medicine-chest, and as we ) 
have seen it on the shelf in the country store. ) 
» 
» 
> 
> 
} YEARS 
> 

in the 
Homes ) 
and bay om 
rf bay 
New bial | SYRUP-45 } 





Such a record among the people and deal 
ers speaks with no uncertain sound for the 
real worth of this well-known remedy. 

For Croup it has been to the mother 
what the ‘“‘life-boat’’ is to the ship- 
wrecked sailor,—¢he first means of safe- 
ty, and therefore always close at hand. 

For Coughs and Colds it always ¢ 
brings relief in dispelling the disease and 
assisting to the normal healthy condition. 


Contains no opium-— Perfectly safe. 
Price 35e. Sold by all Druggists. 5 


CHAS. B. KINGSLEY, Prop., Northampton, Mass. 


A Lame Back or a Pain in the side cured by 
using Dr. Hooker's Porous Plaster. 
By mail ise. “The Best Plaster Made.” 
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Grand National Prize at Paris, 
Sof 16,600 francs to T. LAROCHE. 


_QUINA-LAROGHE, 


HIGHLY 
‘ ENDORSED 













For 
! Stomach 
y bythe medical @ . WF pak ee pe 
faculty of oss 0 p- 
eee 5 4 petite,Mien- 


Paris. An? ’ 
, agreeable and & jtal ag nt 
Y highly effica~ fe he sion, Poor 
, . be saness of the 
clousRemedy. iN Blood, 
, London Fever and 
Lancet, Ague, 
Retarded 
Con vales- 
cence. 


PARIS: 22 rue Drouot. 
~ E. FOUGERA &CO., AGENTSFOR THE U.S. 
30 North William 8t., N. Y. 
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cream of tartar baking powder. yoy of all in leavening 
nda. —Latest United States Government Food Report 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., 106 Wall St., N. Y. 





My Life and Times. by Cyrus Hamu, D.D. 


This is a wonderfully interesting autobiography. Dr. Hamlin 
is an extraordinary man with an extraordinary history. His 
work in Turkey was providentially opportune. Whether estab- 
lishing Bekeh Seminary or Robert College, or supplying bread to 
the British Army during the Crimean War, always he was the 
man of resources. No lover of missions should be without this 
book. 

‘We are glad to announce that Rev. Dr. Cyrus Hamlin has 
yielded to the importunities of many friends who know something 
of the wonderful fund of incident connected with his long and 
eventful life and has prepared a volume to be entitled ‘ My Life 
and Times.’ We venture to say that to intelligent readers, young 
or old, the book will be as fascinating as any tale they have read.”’ 
—Missionary Heraid. 


Congregational S. S. and Pub. Society—Boston and Chicago. 
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‘It sheds a 


-where” 
What is Sapolio? 


ii is a solid, handsome cake of scouring soap, which 
has no equal for all scouring purposes except the 

laundry. To use is to value it. What will Sapolio 
do? Why, it will clean paint, make _ oil-cloths 
bright, and give the floors, tables and shelves a new 
appearance. It will take the grease off the dishes and 
off the pots and pans. You can scour the knives and 
forks with it, and make the tin things shine brightly. 
The wash-basin, the bath-tub, even the greasy kitchen 
sink will be as clean as a new pin if you use Sapolio. 
One cake will prove all we say. Be a clever house- 
keeper and try it. 
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1794 Oldest Insurance Company in Hartford. {894 


Eighty-fourth Annual Exhibit 


— OF THE— 


HARTFORD 


Fire Insurance Company, 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. | 


JANUARY ist, 1894. :: 


Total Assets, . . $7,378,092.03. 
LIABILITIES. 
Capital Stock, : ; : : $1,250,000.00 
Reserve for Re-insurance, 3,169,624.75 
Reserve for all Unsettled Claims, 661,697.31 


NET SURPLUS, - «+ « 2,296,769.97 
Surplus to Policy-holders, 3,546,769.97 


Gross Assets—increase, 268,266.54 
Reginsurance Reserve—increase, ; 825,820.22 
Income, ‘ ; q : ; : . 4,876,560.31 


Expenditures, 3,582,174.07 


GEO. L. ‘CHASE, President. 


§ THOS. TURNBULL, Ass’t Secretary. 


P. C. ROYCE, Secretary. | CHAS. E. CHASE, Ass’t Seeretary. 


Western Department, Chicago, Il. 
G@. F. BISSELL, Manager. P. P. HEYWOOD, Ass’t Manager. 


Pacific Department, San Francisco, Cal. 
BRELDEN & COFRAN, Managers. 


Metropolitan Dep’t, cor. Cedar and William Sts., New York. 
YOUNG & HODGE Ss, Managers. 


Agencies in all the Prominent t Localities | throughout the United States 
nd Canac 





“The Congregationalist ” 
SERVICES 


Issued semi-monthly. One complete service in each issue. 
Carefully prepared, reasonably short, embracing responsive 
readings, hymns and prayers, keyed to one central thought 
and adapted for use with or without achoir. An outline of 
each Service appears in the Congregationalist, and the Service 
immediately thereafter is issued as a convenient eight-page 
pamphlet, with the music printed in full as well as the 


hymns and readings. 


100 copies, 60 cts., postpaid. 


Less than 100 copies, 1 cent each. Cash with order. 
Yearly subscription, Series of 1893-94, 25 cents. 


1, Thanksgiving. 2, Pilgrim Fathers. 3, Christmastide. 
4, New Year. 5-8, EVENTIDE SERVICES: 5, Forgive- 
ness of Sins, 6, Trust in God, 7, Days of Thy Youth, 
8, The House of Our God (Nos. 5 and 6 are now ready, 
No. 7 will be issued Jan. 23 and No. 8 Feb. 5). 9, Passion- 
tide. 10, Easter. i1-13, EVENTIDE SERVICES: 11, 
The Homeland, 12, Humility, 13, God in Nature. 14, 
The Way of Peace (Memorial). 15, Children’s Sunday. 
16, National. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 


1 Somerset Street, Boston. 








